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THE MAN 
BEHIND THE 
MICROSCOPE 





The “‘man behind the microscope”’ in International Then—to coordinate all of the work by these 17 
is not just one man, but scgres of skilled scientists completely-staffed and full-equipped International 
and technicians working with every conceivable kind laboratories—we maintain a special laboratory ...a 
of equipment in our 17 modern laboratories. research organization housed amid electronic and 
Of course we have microscopes—lots of them—as - other new-day instruments . . . which “tests our 
part of this equipment. But microscopes (even the tests” and finds entirely new ways of improving 
modern ‘type we use) are out-dated by the special your products. 
scientific instruments designed especially to insure It’s a super-checking service on flour quality— 
flour quality, to smooth production schedules in your quality that’s possible only in an organization as 
plant and to make your bread outstanding. large as ours... with a daily capacity of 84,000 cwt. 
The eyes that look through our microscopes are For you, it means worry-free production schedules 
university-trained . . . graduate cereal-chemists’ eyes. . .. and, when the consumer faces the bread rack, 
Then they’re super-trained . . . by post-graduate an instinctive choice of your brand—as a result of 
work on our laboratory staff. So they know exactly quality satisfaction from the previous loaf purchase. 
what to look for in order to make your loaf the best Another phase of International ‘“‘Bakery-Proved”’ 
in your market. service! 
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17 Great 
Producing 84,000 Cut. Daily 
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“Guess I'll 
knock off 
for the 

day!” 








“After all, why shouldn’t I?”... 


Production is on schedule and everything’s running like e efcece 
clockwork. Instead of being chained to the job, I can play hooky now oe? . 
and then. Looks as if switching to Pillsbury patents was a smart move!” ear be 
Yes, the brand of flour you use does make a difference . . . and af ¥ 
the right brand of patent flour is especially important because it’s a major SS % : 
factor in your production. The Pillsbury dotted circle promises smooth, o* Pillsbury’s \\ 33 
‘ ad , ‘ ie Dotted Circle \\: 
dependable performance in your shop and sales-building quality in your @@ .,. symbol of 
finished goods. Why pass up such an opportunity? om Reliability 
ee 
/ ee, 
BAKERY PATENT, FLOURS “eg 
‘ * 





’ PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. * General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S. A., 10¢ copy; yearly rate $2 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 














The quality of TOWN CRIER flour is carefully protected by 
laboratory checking, including constant tests of baking per- 
formance. Here one of our expert cereal chemists is pictured 
at the laboratory fermentation cabinet, checking the fermenta- 
tion performance of flour samples against the rigid TOWN 
CRIER standards. 
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PROVED BY EXPERIENCE 
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ge topnotch baking values of 
TOWN CRIER have been proved 
by the experience of hundreds of 
users over the years. But the quality 
of TOWN CRIER is proved in an- 
other way also ...every day in our 
laboratories by countless baking 
tests. 


That sort of proof is one reason why 
TOWN CRIER has won and held 
the confidence of buyers for so many 
seasons ... one reason why you can 
buy TOWN CRIER with knowledge 
that this famous brand will always 
yield a full measure of excellent bak- 
ing performance. 





The rigid standards to which TOWN 
CRIER is milled are carefully 
watched at every step in the produc- 
ing process from selection of better 
wheats through milling to final 
packaging, transportation and service 
to the customer. 


Users know it ... . Sales prove it 


TOWN CRIER means Good Baking 











FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 
MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 

e 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 





MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 
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PAUL UHLMANN, 

Chairman of the Board 
JOHN W. CAIN, President 
GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 
PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 
J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDES, Export Dept. 
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ISMERTA! 


Now is an ideal time to make a 
fresh start to bigger flour sales. 
Start the new crop year right with 
ISMERTA quality. You'll find 
that it will pay off. For IS- 
MERTA’S fine quality has real 
consumer sales appeal and quickly 
builds a brand preference that 
means steady, repeat business. 


RL. see ee 8 


ISMERT-HINCKE SHY MémitcttIinGg Co. 
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THE [sMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 27 
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Means your brand is displayed 


FRONT, BACK and SIDES 


on Bemis Band-Label Bags 


4 


No matter how the bags are stacked, 
your brand is bound to show. Made of 
wet-strength paper, the Band-Label is 


easy to remove in one piece and it 





doesn’t clog washing machines or drains. 


“America’s 
No. 1 
Bag Maker” 


General Offices—St. Louis 
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WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 





Emblem of Great Flour... 


Yes, the KELLY’S FAMOUS Trade Mark is a symbol of great 
baking flour. Why? Simply because we put into KELLY’S 
FAMOUS, not only the best of wheats and expert milling, but also 


a devotion to fine craftsmanship that has been the pride of this 
company for many years. You’ll like KELLY’S FAMOUS. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 
Portland Quality. 
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WHEAT STORAGE 
A—MILL 
B—MILL 
C—MILL 

CEREAL PLANT 
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A FLOUR FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Complete pice range 


® FAMILY FLOURS @® PACKAGED FOODS ® BAKERY FLOURS 


6 grades of All-Purpose Insured Cake flour 6 grades Kansas 
family flours 





Pancake Mix 6 grades Spring 
3 grades of Biscuit Buckwheat Mix 7 grades Cake, 
and Pastry flours SO-EASY Self-rising, Cookie and Pastry 
All-Purpose flour 
2 grades Doughnut 
1 Spring Short Patent Wholewheat and 
flour Graham flours 4 grades Cracker 





A COMPLETE FLOUR STOCK IN EVERY CAR! 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 























the pected flout 


HE chance of a lifetime is offered to every flour 

distributor this year. Soon a vast and compre- 
hensive program of advertising directly to the con- 
sumer will be telling every housewife about the merits 
of products made from flour. What a boundless oppor- 
tunity for every flour distributor to give added punch 
to his sales by adapting-the national program to his 


own territory! Don’t fail to seize this advantage. 









A few selected territories open 
for brokerage representation 


ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 











THOROBREAD 













Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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Cabinet Decision Due on Licensing 























Italy, France Ask 
PMA to Handle 
Their July Quotas 


WASHINGTON — -Failure of the 
Italian technical mission and French 
buying commissioner for the French 
occupation zone to lift their July 
flour allocation through private trade 
facilities caused a minor commotion 
in trade circles, when it was learned 
that both of these buyers had de- 
cided to let the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration handle the pro- 
curement of flour for this period. 

However, it was _ subsequently 
learned that in the case of the French 
bi-zonal commissioner it was seen 
as useless to establish separate pro- 
curement facilities for the short time 
of life of the French zone. This rep- 
resentative explained that since the 
French German occupation zone 
would, within a very short time, be 
merged in the new German control 
setup for which supplies will be pro- 
cured by the PMA for the army it 
seemed senseless to attempt to im- 
provise temporary procurement ma- 
chinery. 


Italy Also Handicapped 

In regard to the Italian flour busi- 
ness for July, a similar handicap 
also existed. The Italian mission of- 
ficials told The Northwestern Miller 
that their government had _ not 
worked out procurement and price 
certification technique with the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration to 
insure early July delivery of that 
month’s allocation of one cargo. How- 
ever, these officials declared that it 
had been tentatively decided that the 
August flour allocation would be 
through private trade channels. 

This information was not only con- 
firmed at the ECA, but ECA officials 
stated that the Italian mission had 
been told that it would have to work 


out its import control problems so 
that the August flour allocation for 
that country would clear through 
private firms. 

Trade sources state that on the 
basis of recent average PMA flour 
procurement prices, it appears that 
private sellers could have filled the 
Italian order at lower prices than 
those likely to be charged by the 
PMA. . 





MNF CITES CROP STATISTICS 
TO PROVE ADEQUATE SUPPLIES 


ECA Would Benefit Through Lowered Wheat Price in 
Argentina, MNF Official Asserts in Letter to 
Cabinet Food Committee 





PMA Accepts Less Than Third 
of Recent Gulf Flour Offers 


WASHINGTON — From offers to- 
taling 2,582,850 sacks, the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
June 9 purchased 782,950 sacks of 
flour for delivery to Gulf ports by 
July 10. The purchases were against 
the July allocations. Prices paid 
ranged up to $5.01 sack, Gulf, for 
72% extraction and up to $4.91 sack, 
Gulf, for 80%. 

With last week’s purchases, total 
flour takings by the PMA since July 
1, 1947, amount to 34,115,406 sacks, 
equal to 76,045,749 ‘bu. wheat. While 
the PMA was buying flour last week, 
the Commodity Credit Corp. con- 
tinued to purchase liberal amounts 
of wheat, particularly in the South- 
west. The CCC takings of the bread 
grain during the period from noon 
June 4 through June 11 totaled 11,- 
642,368 bu., of which 10,029,051 bu. 
were through the Kansas City of- 
fice, 690,000 through Minneapolis, 
126,650 through Chicago and 696,667 
through Portland. 

Cumulative purchases of wheat for 
export since July 1, 1947, total 296,- 
211,717 bu. (revised); barley 7,215,086 
bu. (revised); oats 7,162,947 bu. (re- 
vised); grain sorghums 4,712,661 bu.; 
rye 912,460 bu.; corn 2,000 bu. 


Covered Into August 
For new crop year programs, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
acquired approximately 50 million 


bushels of wheat or wheat flour, 
which gives it a lead of about 10 
million bushels on the August allo- 
cation announcement, which now ap- 
pears to be slated for issuance during 
the week of June 20. This informa- 
tion was divulged by reliable USDA 
sources. 

At the same time, from the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
comes the information that the tabu- 
lation of requirements of ECA par- 
ticipating countries shows an _ un- 
screened demand from U.S. sources 
for 2.4 million tons of grain during 
the first quarter of the new crop 
year. Requirements of grain and 
flour from this nation in that quar- 
ter for nonparticipating ECA areas 
shows an additional requirement of 
1.2 million tons, making a total of 
grain and flour from U.S. resources 
3.6 million tons. This rate of export 
if maintained would bring the 1948-49 
crop year export program close to 
the exports of the current crop year. 

ECA officials, in discussing the re- 
cently submitted table of ECA par- 
ticipating countries’ requirements, de- 
clare that the requests do not appear 
excessive prior to official screening. 
The heaviest foreign demand is said 
to exist in Italy, where the govern- 
ment wants to flood out the black 
market in flour through a saturation 
technique. 

(Continued on page 45) 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The decision to 
restore general licensing of flour ex- 
ports to the Western Hemisphere, ad- 
vocated by leading officials in the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, rests with the Cabinet Food 
Committee which meets here this 
week. 

To the influence of the ECA recom- 
mendation is added the weight of 
the Millers National Federation ap- 
peal which has been directed to the 
cabinet committee members by Her- 
man Fakler, vice president of the 
MNF. 

Mr. Fakler pointed out in a letter 
addressed to the Secretary of State 
that the Cabinet committee had told 
the milling industry export advisory 
committee that the Cabinet commit- 
tee did not want to make any final 
decision regarding a return to general 
licensing until the April 25 wheat 
stock report and the June 10 wheat 
crop report were available. 


Wheat Stocks Now Adequate 


Mr. Fakler, citing the government 
figures, asserted in his letter that 
the statistics show that 522 million 
bushels will be available for export 
in 1948-49 and that the Department 
of Agriculture has estimated that 
the US. export program for this pe- 
riod will require 300 million bushels. 
“These figures indicate there is ample 
supply for such a program,” Mr. Fak- 
ler said. 

“A return to general license for 

(Continued on page 45) 





Official 


See editorial on page 29 

WASHINGTON — An official and 
public termination of the govern- 
ment-sponsored wheat conservation 
campaign begun in October, 1947, 
has been requested by the Millers 
National Federation in a letter to 
the Cabinet Food Committee. 

The government group was fur- 
ther requested to recommend to all 
government agencies that support be 
given to the promotion of an increase 
in the domestic consumption of wheat 
products as human food. 

The requests were made in a let- 
ter from Herman Fakler, vice presi- 
dent of the federation, to the Secre- 
tary of State. 

Citing a “distinct possibility” that 
surplus stocks of wheat will build 
up during the 1948-49 crop year, the 
letter pointed out that there has 
been a: tremendous improvement in 
the world cereal stiuation since last 
October and that the domestic wheat 


nd of Conservation Urged 


supply situation in the U.S. has im- 
proved materially. 

“Furthermore, the 1948 wheat crop 
prospects are on the whole so good 
that another billion-bushel crop—the 
fifth in five consecutive years—is 
likely,” it was pointed out. | 


Consumption Reviewed 


The letter then presented a review 
of the recent trend in the consump- 
tion of wheat for food. 

“In the 1930’s domestic consump- 
tion of wheat for food ranged from 
a high of 492 million bushels to a low 
of 448 million bushels, and averaged 
475 million bushels from 1932 to 
1941,” the letter said. “In terms of 
per capita consumption of flour, the 
range was from 169 to 150 Ib. 

“During the war, domestic con- 
sumption of wheat for food reached 
543 million bushels in 1943-44, equal 
to 163 lb. flour per capita. 

“Some drop from wartime peak 
levels was to be expected, but the 





combined impact of the government’s 
program in 1946 requiring 80% ex- 
traction flour, and the Luckman Food 
Conservation Campaign starting in 
October, 1947, caused a drop in per 
capita flour consumption in the U.S. 
in the 1947 calendar year to 144 lb. 
per person—the lowest in history. 
There is every indication that this 
downward trend is continuing at an 
alarming rate.” 

The letter pointed out that this 
downward trend in domestic con- 
sumption of wheat as food “has a 
vital and important bearing on the 
future of the American wheat farm- 
ers’ domestic market.” 

“The level of consumption must 
be kept as high as possible,” the let- 
ter said, “and every encouragement 
given by government agencies to 
that consumption. Consumption 
trends are difficult to change. Prep- 
aration must begin now if domestic 
wheat product consumption is to be 
returned to prewar levels by the 


time ‘surplus’ conditions are upon 
us.” 
Promotion Plans Cited 

The flour milling and baking in- 
dustries, the letter reported, have 
inaugurated two specific programs 
to promote the consumption of wheat 
products. 

“The American wheat farmers and 
the American wheat processors sore- 
ly need the support of their gov- 
ernment in these programs,” the let- 
ter said. “To this end we respect- 
fully request that the Cabinet Food 
Committee officially and publicly end 
that portion of the conservation cam- 
paign begun last fall which has had 
as its effect a decline in the domestic 
consumption of wheat products. 

“It is also respectfully suggested 
that the Cabinet Food Committee 
recommend to all government agen- 
cies that support be given to the 
promotion of an increase in the do- 
mestic consumption of wheat prod- 
ucts as human food.” 
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WASHINGTON— Indicated produc- 
tion of all wheat in 1948 is placed at 
1,192,425,000 bu. in the June report 
of the U.S. Crop Reporting Board. 
While 172 million under last year’s 
record, such an outturn would be 
the second largest of record and one 
fourth larger than the 10-year aver- 
age. It would also be the fifth con- 
secutive billion-bushel crop and the 
sixth such crop in the nation’s history. 

Winter wheat production is indi- 
cated at 877,230,000 bu., a gain of 32 
million over the May official esti- 
mate. The three states of Montana, 
Washington and Oregon expect the 
largest wheat crop of record and 
record or near record crops are ex- 
pected in several states east of the 
Mississippi River. In contrast, the 
four great plains states of Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, which 
last year produced 606 million bush- 
els, this year have 363 million bush- 
els indicated on June 1, or 60% of 
last year’s crop in those states. Even 
so, actual harvest yields are turning 
out better than expected a month ago. 


Spring Wheat 315.2 Million 


The June 1 prospects indicate a 
spring wheat production of 315.2 mil- 
lion bushels, or 6% larger than the 
1947 crop and 24% larger than the 
10-year average of 254,017,000 bu. 
Since 1909, only five spring wheat 
crops have exceeded the present fore- 
cast. 

Durum wheat production is fore- 
cast at 46.3 million bushels, against 
43.9 million a year ago. Forecast for 
other spring wheat is 268.8 million 
bushels, as compared with 252.9 mil- 
lion a year ago. Weather for planting 
was generally favorable in the ma- 
jor spring wheat states and present 
indications are that the intended 
acreage was planted. Rains at the 
close of May and the first few days 
of June were quite general in Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas. 

June 1 conditions indicate an oats 
crop of 1,357,210,000 bu., or 12% 
more than the 1947 crop and 10% 
above average. 

Conditions point to a barley crop of 
290,307,000 bu., up 4% from a year 
ago, but 3% below the 10-year aver- 
age. Old crop barley stocks on farms 
June 1 amounted to 35.5 million 
bushels, against 37 million a year ago. 
These are the lowest stocks in a dec- 
ade and are 36% below the 10-year 
average. 


Rye Crop Loses Ground 


Production of rye is estimated at 
24,316,000 bu., against 25,977,000 a 
year ago and the 10-year average of 
37,398,000. The four leading states 
of North Dakota, South Dakota, Min- 
nesota and Nebraska show a 12% 
reduction in rye prospects from a 
month ago, due to dry weather in 
May. Rye stocks on farms June 1 
were estimated at 2,324,000 bu. This 
is much above the 854,000 bu. on hand 
a year ago and above the 1946 stocks, 
but otherwise holdings are the lowest 
for June 1 in 15 years of record. 

No estimate of probable corn pro- 
duction is made in the June report, 
but the 1948 crop is reported off to 
a good start. In the Corn Belt and in 
almost all other areas, farmers had 
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JUNE 1 PROSPECTS INDICATE 
SIXTH BILLION-BUSHEL CROP 


Current USDA Crop Report Estimates Wheat Crop of 
1,192,425,000 Bu., 12% Hike in Oats to 1,357,210,000 
Bu., Barley Output of 290,307,000 Bu. 


ample opportunity to carry out plant- 
ing plans. 


Estimated production of winter wheat in 
leading states; in thousand bushels: 


Final, 
June 1 May 1 1947 
Ce vac caasansed 56,056 54,912 49,028 
Indiana ......... 39,600 39,600 35,811 
Illinois .......... 34,366 31,902 28,380 
Michigan ........ 36,270 36,270 29,800 
EE ab see ads 33,915 30,345 24,438 
NODPAGEG 2 o0cccce 65,620 67,609 89,292 
ae ree 160,004 147,696 286,702 
Oklahoma ...... 81,492 74,701 104,734 
Wis 5 & oe bs 55,278 49,136 124,270 
Montana ........ 30,831 30,831 22,899 
. aaa 21,420 21,420 22,260 
OQORCTARO 2. ccccee 43,424 51,072 56,494 
Washington ..... 75,981 73,530 51,850 
GOGGOE .  ccccocese 22,980 22,214 16,951 
Indicated production of oats in leading 
states in thousand bushels: 
Final Avg. 
June 1 1947 1936-45 
Indiana ......... 53,352 34,320 42,145 
ree 143,893 117,005 129,381 
Michigan ........ 56,012 38,150 45,662 
Wisconsin ....... 127,170 120,873 92,318 
Minnesota ....... 191,412 163,332 153,589 
BOWE co ceccesveccdaeeee 180,609 189,046 
Missouri ........ 50,280 30,107 43,861 
North Dakota ... 69,690 61,902 52,008 
South Dakota ... 97,770 95,511 62,789 
Kansas ......... 30,804 40,455 35,492 
IUGWTRNEE occcsces 55,320 62,672 45,603 
Oklahoma ....... 18,552 33,276 26,572 
GRD ..5:5 6.50:6 6 bas % 17,356 31,348 33,236 
The indicated production of all spring 


wheat by major producing 
ported as follows: 

Minnesota, 18,686,000 bu.; North Dakota, 
148,566,000; South Dakota, 50,792,000; Mon- 
tana, 53,632,000; Idaho, 15,869,000; Colorado, 
1,862,000; Utah, 2,349,000; Washington, 12,- 
439,000, and Oregon, 5,852,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT CROP PROSPECTS 
GOOD IN WESTERN CANADA 


TORONTO — The Ontario Flour 
Millers Assn. bulletin states that good 
moisture conditions and favorable 
growing weather have combined to 
make the outlook for the western 


states was re- 








wheat crop good and that, although 
it is a long time yet to harvest, crop 
prospects are now encouraging after 
the backward spring and late seeding. 
However, as visible stocks of Cana- 
dian wheat in North American posi- 
tions totaled only 56.5 million bushels 
May 27, compared with 80.5 million 
at the same time last year, and as 
deliveries from farms continue to be 
light, millers foresee difficulty in se- 
curing sufficient quantities of proper 
milling grades to keep their mills 
in operation. 
——BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Spring Wheat Areas 
Missed by Rains 
Need Quick Relief 


MINNEAPOLIS — The _ weather 
over the spring wheat area last 
week was cooler with light, normal 
winds prevailing. Scattered light to 
heavy showers were received through- 
out the entire territory. Surface 
soil moisture conditions are fair to 
good depending on rainfall received. 
Stations receiving light showers, or 
missed entirely, are urgently in need 
of precipitation. General rain over 
the entire territory would be wel- 
comed and would be especially bene- 
ficial to late sown crops, according 
to the Peavey Elevators. 

With cooler temperatures following 
precipitation the condition of the crop 
at most points continues to show im- 
provement. Where the drouth still 
persists further deterioration is pro- 
nounced. At southern stations, oats 
and barley are heading and flax is in 
blossom. Stand and color generally 
excellent. Early seeded grain making 
most favorable progress. Rye head- 
ed with short straw. 

In the commercial corn area stands 
are generally satisfactory and this 
crop shows good color and growth. 
Some damage reported from cut 
worms. 








Canadian Crop 


By H. G. L. STRANGE 


Director, Research Department, 
Searle Grain Co. 


I have just surveyed the area from 
Winnipeg to Moose Jaw, 350 miles 
of prairie wheat land. 


It seems but the day before yester- 
day when all this land was black, 
too wet to seed, and interspersed here 
and there with flooded areas. Today 
it is as if an almost magic explosion 
had taken place. It is a veritable 
sea of healthy, dark green wheat, 
with plants already several inches 
high and the fields astonishingly free 
from weeds. It is hardly credible 
that such a remarkable change could 
have occurred in such a short time, 
the reason being, of course, that seed- 
ing was delayed, because of moisture 
and floods, until the ground was 
quite warm. Then the seed started 
to germinate and grow almost the 
very instant it hit the earth. 

At Moose Jaw, I met seed growers 
from widely diversified parts of 
Saskatchewan. The story over the 
whole province, it appears, is just as 
I have related from Winnipeg to 
Moose Jaw. Alberta and Manitoba 
reports reveal the same picture. 

Farmers, naturally, are happy at 
the sight of this spontaneous mass 
birth of seed, which occurs each 
spring, which never grows stale, and 





Developments 


which never fails to stir the heart 
and the imagination—man’s instinc- 
tive response at the sight of food 
growing to feed a hungry world. 
May was almost the driest May on 
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record. Yet how fortunate it was, for 
had it not been dry, millions of acres 
now alive with wheat and coarse 
grains could not have been seeded. 

It has been well said that “God 
measures the cold to the shorn lamb,” 
and so, it appears, He held off the 
rain that we might get our seeding 
done. 

Now the farmers are anxiously 
looking for rain, for the May drouth 
has continued and the middle of June 
is here. During the past few days, 
however, a few good showers have 
occurred in Manitoba and in South- 
ern Saskatchewan, yet, while we still 
have good moisture reserves from the 
fall, if we are to enjoy on these prai- 
ries an average yield to the acre, some 
real good soakers will very soon have 
to come along. Whether we have a 
good or poor crop this season will 
depend on the rain that falls in the 
next 45 days. Some reports June 
14 indicated crops were beginning to 
suffer. 


Grasshoppers a Threat 


We are all greatly concerned about 
an unusual plague of young grass- 
hoppers, nymphs they are called, in 
a large area of west central Sas- 
katchewan. These nymphs are about 
one-tenth the size of adult grasshop- 
pers and are severely attacking the 
young plants, which is all quite un- 
usual. Farmers have banded togeth- 
er in cooperation with the dominion 
and provincial governments, and a 
most energetic campaign of spread- 
ing poison bait is in full force. 

Moose Jaw is a short distance from 
Regina, where I inquired about the 
extraordinary behavior of Rescue 
wheat, which is a new wheat highly 
resistant to sawflies. Last year’s 
official reports are now available, 
and it appears that on the average in 
the sawfly area Rescue was damaged 
only 4% compared with a damage 
of 60% suffered by Thatcher and all 
other wheat varieties, with the single 
exception, however, of the area 
around Regina where the damage 
done by sawflies to Rescue was just 
about the same as it was to other 
varieties. Everyone is inquiring why 
this should be? The answer for the 
moment is that nobody knows, but 
our scientists are looking into it. The 
official report shows, too, that there 
were one or two points in Montana 
where Rescue also suffered the same 
high damage from sawflies, although 
on the whole in Montana Rescue, as 
in Canada, was highly resistant. 





"Grass Roots’’ Report on Kansas Wheat 
By C. C. Isley 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS—Warm 
weather with temperatures up to 95 
degrees is hastening the wheat har- 
vest. Earlier indications of a late 
harvest on account of the late spring 
start are now discarded. A dry April 
made up for lost time. Even in south- 
western Kansas a few fields of early 
varieties are already being cut. 

Harvesting in the Dodge City 
neighborhood will be on in full swing 
probably the last week in June. 

The yields of early varieties in 
summer fallowed fields are reported 
at about 20 bu. per acre. This is 
a fine outturn considering the un- 
favorable start and is about 70% of 
last year’s summer tilled returns. 

The early threat of weeds in the 
unusually thin stands seems to be 
principally in the summer tilled 
fields. In these the farmers are 
universally resorting to spraying by 


helicopters of 2,4-D, and this is 
being done on a large scale. 


The losses due to the May freez- 
ing temperatures seem to be only on 
those fields of early varieties in 
bloom at the time. While this loss 
is considerable, it will not be large 
enough to seriously affect the totals. 

In many ways this may turn out to 
be a miracle harvest. Not like last 
year with its vast outpourings of 
grain, but in being so much better 
than expected. For a long time half 
of last year seemed a ceiling for 
1948. Actually that goal was not 
expected, but was considered a possi- 
bility. If the reported better outturn 
in Texas and Oklahoma proves gen- 
eral, this ceiling might be exceeded. 
More than normal grains in the mesh, 
reported last week, is the ‘kind of 
thing which can astonish, with splen- 
did results. 
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Winter Wheat Harvest Moves 
Northward Well Into Kansas 


KANSAS CITY—Harvest of new 
crop winter wheat progressed on a 
broad scale this. week from Texas 
northward through Oklahoma. Initial 
operations also had spread northward 
in Kansas to the third tier of coun- 
ties above the Oklahoma border. 

Weather was generally favorable 
for field activity and moisture which 
was received in the Southwest last 
week came June 10 at scattered west- 
ern Kansas and Nebraska points and 
again June 12 in northwestern Kan- 
sas and most of Nebraska. The Ne- 
braska rains were of some benefit to a 
rather disappointing winter wheat 
crop there and were a boost to this 
year’s corn. 

Late June 14, heavy rains and high 
winds swept down on many points in 
central and eastern Kansas, but any 
damaging effects of the storm were 
not reported early June 15. Much of 
the rain hit fields of nearly ripened 
wheat and probably will set harvest 
back a few days. The storms were not 
believed to be severe enough to cause 
lodging, in which case wheat would 
not be storageable but would have to 
be marketed quickly. Hutchinson, 
Kansas, received 1.39 in., Salina .91, 
Beloit 2.75, Topeka .49 and Independ- 
ence also received about an inch of 
moisture. 

Wheat combining in Texas was gen- 
eral in the north central counties and 
was begun within the past week in 
the panhandle. Operations north of 
Amarillo were expected to be in full 
swing in a week or two. In this area 
and in the Oklahoma panhandle from 
Boise City east through Hooker and 
Turpin, the wheat crop has made good 
improvement. Prospects are much 
better than originally expected, re- 
ports from Amarillo indicate. Har- 
vesting is under way at Stratford, 
in Sherman County, Texas, and initial 
yields are as high as 32 bu. an acre. 
From Turpin, Okla., south to Perry- 
ton, Texas, the crop is also in good 
shape and should average 15 bu. an 
acre. 

First cars of new wheat were ar- 
riving at Kansas markets this week 
from Sedgewick and Reno counties, 
two of the heaviest producing coun- 
ties in the state. A Sedgewick field, 
near Clearwater, Kansas, yielded 24 
bu. an acre. A car from Pretty Prairie, 
Kansas, in the southern end of Reno 
County, was received at Hutchinson 
late last week. It tested 61.5 Ib., 
11.60% protein. 

The Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co. reports that new Cowley 
County wheat is better than first ex- 
pected. One field near Arkansas City 
yielded 63 bu. an acre, and the qual- 


pC ____ 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 
RESUMES BUSINESS 


DULUTH—Business was resumed 
in the Duluth Board of Trade Bldg. 
June 7. The session June 5 was not 
held because of fire, heat and smoke 
damage to the building sustained in 
the large fire in the city’s business 
district June 4-5. The grain offices 
affécted by the fire have all been 
moved to other parts of the build- 
ing in temporary quarters, such as 
the Minnesota and Wisconsin chem- 
ists sharing the protein laboratory 
of the Wisconsin Grain & Warehouse 
Commission. Plans for repairs to the 
building have been completed and the 
work is under way. 





ity was heavy, dry and of good pro- 
tein. Wheat in southwestern Kansas 
is looking much better, according to 
a June 15 report. With excellent fill- 
ing conditions, a few fields will be 
ready for harvest late this week and 
predictions are for a 10-bu. an acre 
average. 

At Fort Worth and Enid, Okla., 
record-breaking receipts were report- 
ed over the week-end. The two-day 
accumulation at the Texas terminal 
market was 1113 cars on June 14, an 
all-time high. On the same day, Enid 
reported 1,811 cars, also a record, and 
in addition the one-day record was 
shattered when June 14 receipts were 
995 cars. The enlarged movement of 
new crop wheat was also being felt 
in Kansas, where on June 14 Wichita 
received 318 cars, Hutchinson 260 
cars and Kansas City 463. 
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CHICAGO GRAIN BOARD 
ALTERS MARGIN LIMITS 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Board of 
Trade Clearing Corp. has fixed wheat 
and corn margin requirements to 
clearing members at 10¢ bu. on net 
open interest up to and including 1 
million bushels, 15¢ on amounts be- 
tween 1 and including 2 million bush- 
els and 20¢ on open interest between 
2 and 4 million bushels, effective 
June 12. 

Requirements of 25¢ bu. on amounts 
between 4 and 5 million bushels, of 
30¢ bu. between 5 and 6 million bush- 
els and of 40¢ between 6 and 7 mil- 
lion bushels are unchanged from 
those fixed on June 1.° 
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K. C. MARGINS ANNOUNCED 

KANSAS CITY—The Grain Clear- 
ing Co. of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade has fixed the following clear- 
ing house margins on net open in- 
terest, effective at the close June 14: 

Wheat, corn and sorghums—10¢ 
bu. for 1 million bushels or less; 15c 
between 1 million and 2 million; 20c 
between 2 million and 4 million; 25c 
above 4 million. 
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C. R. WEAVER PROMOTED 


MIAMI—A promotion for C. R. 
Weaver, manager of the Miami 
Branch of American Bakeries, Inc., 
takes him to a similar post in At- 
lanta. Bob Burr is being transferred 
from the Birmingham plant to take 
over the post vacated by Mr. Weaver. 
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Stem Rust Light 
in Southwest: Some 
in Central States 


Present indications are that there 
will be little damage to wheat by 
stem rust in Texas and Oklahoma, 
reports the Bureau.of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine. Small amounts 
of rust have been found in Kansas 
and as far north as Lincoln, Neb. 
In southwestern Missouri eastward 
to St. Louis and southern Illinois, 
southern Indiana, southern Ohio and 
the Virginias there is a moderate 
amount of stem rust on wheat. No 
stem rust has as yet been found in 
the spring wheat area. 
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“DISTINGUISHED ACHIEVEMENT’—John L. Locke, secretary 
and manager of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, and president of 
the Millers National Federation, is shown at left after receiving a certifi- 
cate of merit for “distinguished achievement in the field of management- 
labor relations” from Washington State College, Pullman. Wilson Compton, 
center, president of the college, presented the award at commencement 
exercises. Ted Hopkins, right, Tacoma, president of the Northwest Council 
of Grain Processors and vice president of the American Federation of 
Grain Processors, was also honored at the exercises in recognition of his 


“far-sighted labor policies.” 





Floods Continue to Hamper 
Industry in Pacific Northwest 


PORTLAND—Flood conditions in 
the Portland and Vancouver, Wash., 
area remained virtually unchanged 
last week. Hot weather in the inte- 
rior brought about additional flood 
waters from mountain streams at the 
time lower Columbia River waters 
were receding. 

At the end of the week flood wa- 
ters were again at the peak and were 
expected to remain there for four or 
five days, with weather forecasters 
not predicting what will happen be- 
yond that time. 

Crown Mills and Albers Milling 
Co. are still both flooded. Both 
were able to move out floor stocks 
last week, but manufacturing opera- 
tions are out of the question. Both 
indicate it will take two to four 
weeks to get their plants in operation 
after waters subside. Terminal Flour 
Mills Co. also was flooded. 

The Pillsbury Mills, Inc., plant at 
Astoria, Ore., closed down June 11 
due to lack of wheat. The one rail- 
road serving the mill is still under 
water at a number of points between 
Portland and Astoria. After flood 
waters recede, railroads will have to 
do considerable repair work, includ- 
ing fills and trestles. Pillsbury offi- 
cials did not give any indication when 
milling operations can be resumed. 

The Bemis Paper Bag Co. multi- 
wall paper bag plant at St. Helens, 
Ore., which has been closed during 
the floods, will not be reopened be- 
cause of flood damage to building and 
equipment, the company announced. 
This plant was scheduled to suspend 
operations as soon as the new Bemis 
multiwall plant at Vancouver, Wash., 
was completed. Instead of reopening 
the St. Helens plant, Bemis will ex- 
pedite completion of the Vancouver 
plant, which is expected to be ready 
for operation in July. 

During the period prior to opening 
of the Vancouver plant Bemis will 


maintain deliveries of bags in the 
Northwest by shipments from its 
plants at San Francisco, Wilmington, 
Calif., and Peoria, Ill. 


¥ ¥ 


Feed Shipments Banned 

VANCOUVER—Flood relief meas- 
ures for British Columbia adopted 
jointly by the provincial and federal 
governments with special regard to 
feeds are now well under way, but so 
far the need has not been too great 
since more than half of the farming 
acreage is still flooded and it will be 
some time before the full impact will 
be felt. 

In the meantime the export ban is 
continuing on all shipments of oats, 
barley and mixed feed oats from local 
elevators. Elevator stocks here and 
at the New Westminster elevator to- 
tal just over 5 million bu., mainly 
wheat. There have been no new 
grain deliveries from Alberta for two 
weeks, and new supplies are not ex- 
pected for another fortnight. 

Storage here has been going down 
in the face of fairly large wheat 
exports. Since the Fraser River 
flood crisis has resulted in a ban of 
all shipping from that river by order 
of the navy, a number of boats sched- 
uled to load lumber for the United 
Kingdom have come here to take 
grain parcels instead. Whether the 
Canadian Wheat Board will move ad- 
ditional wheat supplies from Alberta 
to the coast as soon as rail traffic is 
resumed is not known. Since many 
of the mills will be required to supply 
lumber for relief purposes instead of 
exporting it, there will likely be a 
further demand for grain as a substi- 
tute cargo. 

Export shipments of grain from 
this port in May totaled 4,525,693 bu. 
to bring the total for the crop year to 
29,507,522 bu. This total compares 
with 49 million bushels a year ago. 
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NEW FEED MILL PLANNED—Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, IIL, 
has announced plans to build a 9-story reinforced concrete feed mill 


adjacent to its present flour and feed mill units. 


The addition will have 


575 tons capacity per 16-hour day for formula feed production and will 


include latest design and operation features. 


The company’s present 


300-ton feed mill will continue to be operated. The estimated cost of 
the new plant is $400,000 and it will be built by the Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co., Kansas City. The planned feed unit is at the upper left 


in the above picture. 


Schultz, Baujan Announces Plans 
for $400,000 Formula Feed Mill 


BEARDSTOWN, ILL.—Officials of 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. have announced 
the award of a contract to Jones- 
Hettelsater Construction Co., Kansas 
City, for erection of a $400,000 feed 
plant adjacent to the milling com- 
pany’s present feed and flour mills. 
It is estimated that the addition will 
be completed by July, 1949. 

The new mill will be of modern 
design and will be equipped with the 
most efficient and labor-saving ma- 
chinery obtainable. It will be housed 
in a nine-story reinforced concrete 
building alongside the present feed 
mill. The structure will include 18 
concrete bulk storage bins. 


Schultz, Baujan & Co. operates two 
flour mill units with a combined ca- 
pacity of 4,000 sacks daily, a corn 
mill of 1,000 sacks daily capacity, 
and a feed mill of 300 tons capacity. 

Production in the new feed mill 
will be 575 tons per 16-hour day and 
the plant is so designed that with 
minor additions of equipment, the ca- 
pacity can be increased to 900 tons 
per 16-hour day. 

Millfeed from the two flour mills 
will be conveyed directly to the large 
storage bins in the new building. 
All but a few formula feed ingredi- 
ents will be received in bulk and 
stored in the concrete bins. They will 
then be incorporated into the fin- 
ished product by feeders spouted to 
two continuous. production lines. 
Automatic packers on each line will 
be capable ‘of sacking from six to 
seven bags a minute. 

Plans for the new mill include in- 
stallation of eight large pelleting 
mills to meet the increased demand 
for formula feeds in pellet form. 

Construction of the new plant will 
not hamper the use of present pro- 
duction facilities. Officials of the 
company say that present scratch 
feed capacity is adequate and most 
of the capacity of the present mill 
will continue to be used after the 
new mill is completed. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad has re-routed its main line 
which previously cut through the mill- 


ing company’s property. The change 
in location of the tracks has made 
possible this long-planned expansion 
move. 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 14.53 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 14.53, as 
compared with 16.05 a year ago. The 





Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per Ib. of cloth 
is 26.85, as compared with 32.74 a 
year ago. 
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Importance of 
Knowledge of 
Consumer Cited 


PHILADELPHIA—tThe importance 
of knowing more about the people 
who use flour was emphasized in a 
brief talk recently by Ray Woods at 
the “June Jamboree” of the Philadel- 
phia Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors. Mr. Woods, Wm. Penn Flour 
Co., is president of the group. 

He said this could best be accom- 
plished through closer personal con- 
tact with men identified with the 
consuming trade and proceeded to in- 
troduce four guests who represented 
a large segment of the local baking 
industry. 

These were Adolph Jahn, president 
of the Philadelphia Bakers Club; Wil- 
liam Saloman, president of the Phila- 
delphia Bakery Production Men’s 
Club; Dick Adelman, president of the 
Master Bakers Assn., and Theodore 
Staab, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn. 

Another guest was Wayne G. Mar- 
tin, Jr., eastern representative of The 
Northwestern Miller and secretary- 
treasurer of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors. 

The rest of the evening, the associa- 
tion’s final dinner meeting of the sea- 
son, was purely social, highlighted 
by a floor show which featured a 
magician who managed to extract 
watches, wallets, fountain pens, etc., 
from the pockets of members without 
their knowledge. 











Congressional Extension of 
Price Support Legislation Seen 


WASHINGTON—Extension of the 
present price support legislation with 
some modifications until June 30, 
1950, was approved by the House 
last week, thereby casting doubt that 
Congress will enact the long range 
agricultural program which has been 
sponsored by the Senate Agriculture 
Committee under the leadership of 
Sen. George Aiken (R., Vt.). 

With Congress driving to a close 
of business this week, it seems un- 
likely that the long range Senate 
bill can get Senate attention or, if 
that condition should occur, that the 
House would give it consideration. 
The outlook is that the Senate will 
finally okay the House price support 
extension as a last resort. 


The House-approved price support 
measure provides that the basic com- 
modities of wheat, corn, cotton, rice 
and peanuts shall be supported at 
90% of parity. In addition the bill 
directs that hogs, poultry, dairy prod- 
ucts and Irish potatoes produced in 
the calendar year 1948 shall be sup- 
ported at not less than 90% of parity. 

In the case of potatoes this price 
support level will only apply to po- 
tatoes produced in the calendar year 
1948, but which are generally mar- 
keted in the first half of the follow- 
ing crop year. Potatoes produced in 


the calendar year 1949 would be eligi- 
ble to price support between 60 and 
90% of parity. 

In regard to the other Steagall 
commodities, their price support lev- 
el will be between 60 and 90% of 
parity. Efforts to make it mandatory 
on the part of the secretary of agri- 
culture to support the prices of dried 
tree fruits at between 60 and 90% of 
parity were rejected: by the House. 
Steagall commodities except the four 
exceptions cited above may be price 
supported at between 60 and 90% 
of parity at the discretion of the 
secretary of agriculture. 

Another important provision of the 
house price support bill is that in 
addition to loan programs on the 
basic and Steagall commodities, it 
also authorizes purchase programs to 
stabilize markets as part of the price 
supporting activities of USDA. Loan 
programs which have been author- 
ized up to this time do not contain 
this purchase provision, but it was 
previously understood from USDA 
leaders that this provision would be 
added if the Congress passed this 
type of legislation. 

In addition, the House bill pro- 
vides for the imposition of marketing 
quotas and production goals to give 
control over actual or anticipated 
over-production. 
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N. Y. Distributors 
Hear Reports of 
National Meeting 


NEW YORK—The four delegates 
who represented the New York Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors at the 
annual convention of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors in 
St. Louis last month reported on the 
meeting at the season’s final session 
of the local flour group held here 
June 10. 


Delegates presenting reports at the 
meeting were Charles C. Chinski, 
Chinski Trading Corp., president of 
the New York association; W. P. Tan- 
ner, Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp.; Wal- 
ter J. Stockman; Raymond F. Kilthau, 
and Herbert H. Lang, Coulter & 
Coulter, Inc. 


William A. Lohman, Jr., General 
Mills, Inc., New York, presented an 
outline of the Millers National Fed- 
eration regional meeting held in New 
York June 9 to further acquaint the 
local trade with the Millers’ Long 
Range Program. He described the 
presentation as “excellent” and point- 
ed out that the combination of the 
Baking Industry Promotional Pro- 
gram and the MNF program should 
greatly increase consumption of 
baked products. 


In his presentation, Mr. Tanner 
voiced strong opposition to the pro- 
posed International Wheat Agree- 
ment, recommending that state sena- 
tors be contacted urging that they 
take action to defeat the proposal. 
Accordingly, the New York associa- 
tion took action to send telegrams to 
the senators from this state request- 
ing that they view the agreement 
unfavorably. 


The association further took action 
to support the amendment to the 
Miller bill requiring that proof of wil- 
ful or gross negligence be required 
before criminal action could be taken 
against persons accused of violating 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act. 

Carroll V. Grosse, C. V. Grosse Co., 
Paterson, N.J., was elected a mem- 
ber of the New York Association of 
Flour Distributors at this meeting. 
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H. A. PAGEL APPOINTED 
MILWAUKEE —H. A. Pagel has 
been named manager of the Riebs 
Co. grain consignment department to 
succeed Charles F. Coughlin who died 
of a heart attack in May. 
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Australia’s Action 


on Wheat Agreement 
Depends Upon U.S. 


MELBOURNE, N.S.W. — Australia 
has conditionally ratified the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. The bill 
for ratification passed all stages in 
the lower House of Parliament June 
7, but the Minister of Commerce and 
Agriculture stated that Australia 
would not remain a party to the 
agreement if it were not ratified by 
the US. 


The Labor government in power 
in Australia has sufficient numbers 
in Parliament and its action was a 
foregone conclusion. The opposition 
spoke against the bill. 
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Private Exports Given Senate Boost 





Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange Sets Up 
Speakers’ Bureau 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange has announced the 
establishment of a speakers’ bureau, 
composed of top Minneapolis grain 
men, to provide qualified experts to 
explain the principles on which the 
grain marketing system is based. 

The move is the first step in a long 
range attack against public miscon- 
ception and ignorance of the grain 
marketing system, officials of the ex- 
change explained. These speakers will 
respond to requests from civic, educa- 
tional and agricultural organizations 
in Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Montana. 

L. L. Crosby, Cargill, Inc., has 
been named to head the program by 
F. Peavey Heffelfinger of F. H. Peavey 
Co. and chairman of the exchange’s 
committee on public relations. 

Attacks by government officials 
and others last fall on speculation 
and futures trading helped to bring 
grain men to the realization that a 
better educational job on the market- 
ing system is needed, it was explained. 
Other methods of carrying out the 
program are being considered. These 
include newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising and movie and slide films. 

The list of speakers includes, in 
addition to Mr. Heffelfinger and Mr. 
Crosby, Ron Kennedy, Northwest 
Country Elevator Assn.; Don Stevens 
and Thomas M. Crosby, General Mills, 
Inc.; E. E. Quinn, R. W. Benson and 
B. F. Benson, Benson-Quinn Co.; Dean 
McNeal and Allan Q. Moore, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc.; E. T. Pettersen, E. J. 
Grimes, R. C. Woodworth and Ray 
W. King, Cargill, Inc.; Harold Tearse, 
Searle Grain Co.; F. H. Higgins, F. H. 
Higgins Co.; Ben C. McCabe, McCabe 
Bros. Co.; Charles E. Huntting, F. H. 
Peavey Co.; Charles Bolles Rogers, 
G. G. Giebink and G. W. Banning, Van 
Dusen Harrington Co.; A. M. How- 
ard; Dan McLaughlin, Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange; Ralph H. Hegman 
and E. S. Ferguson, Kellogg Commis- 
sion Co.; D. E. Fraser, Cereal Grad- 
ing Co.; Ralph C. Bagley, George C. 
Bagley Elevator Co.; J. A. Bolton, 
Atwood Larson Co.; R. G. Carpi, 
Victoria Elevator Co.; W. L. Bries- 
ley and Vernon C. Geiger, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. 
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MILLING COMPANIES PLAN 
TOUR FOR HOME ECONOMISTS 


MINNEAPOLIS — The home eco- 
nomics departments of four Minne- 
apolis milling companies will partici- 
pate in inspection tours for delegates 
who attend the annual convention of 
the American Home Economics Assn., 
to be held June 21-24, 

A number of Minneapolis business 
firms are arranging for inspection 
trips to their establishments and the 
home economists will be given an op- 
portunity to see the home service 
centers of Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
General Mills, Inc., Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., and International Milling Co. 
Several other commercial plants are 
included on the itinerary. 

The trips are scheduled from 6 un- 








til 9 p.m., June 22. Approximately 
3,000 home economists are expected 
to attend the convention but not all 
of these will be interested primarily 
in food and nutrition. Similar trips 
are being planned for the delegates 
interested in other phases of the home 
economics field. 

At the conclusion of the many in- 
spection tours, the delegates will 
meet at Hotel Radisson for a recep- 
tion. 
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Michigan Regulation 
Bans Re-Use of 
Flour Containers 


LANSING, MICH.—The Michigan 
Agricultural Commission has _ap- 
proved a regulation which prohibits 
the packing of flour or other cereal 
food products intended for human 
consumption in previously used con- 
tainers. 

The commission passed on the 
regulation at its June 7 meeting. The 
measure, to be effective in 30 days 
from its passage, has the force of 
law, except that it is subject to re- 
view by the state’s legislative com- 
mittee. 

R. V. Harris, Harris Milling Co., 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich., and J. A. Porter, 
Valley City Milling Co., Portland, 
Mich., previously had conferred with 
Miles A. Nelson, chief of the bureau 








COMMITTEE ELIMINATES HOUSE 
BILL’S PRICE RESTRICTIONS 


Barrier to Return of Private Grain Exports Remains in 
ECA Regulation on Price Certification; Senate 
Unit Restores Most of Appropriations Cut 





of marketing and enforcement of the 
state agriculture department regard- 
ing the wording of the regulation. 
Both millers acted as representatives 
of the Michigan State Millers Assn. 


The regulation states that it shall 
be unlawful for flour to be packed for 
intended human consumption in any 
container that has been previously 
used, and that bakers or other food 
processors shall not use flour re- 
ceived in previously used containers. 

Michigan is the tenth state to 
prohibit the re-use of flour contain- 
ers. States that previously had 
adopted similar regulations include 
Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, Illinois, 
Washington, Iowa, Georgia, Montana, 
and New Jersey. Missouri officials 
have proposed a regulation governing 
the re-use of flour containers but 
final action on it has not yet been 
taken. 

Five states have regulations that 
require that secondhand bags be 
laundered before re-use. Those states 
are Minnesota, Nevada, New York, 
Delaware and South Dakota. 





Millers, Bakers in K.C. for 


Sanitation Course, Field Day 


KANSAS CITY—Kansas City was 
a focal point for the baking and 
milling industries over most of the 
nation this week with the coincidence 
of the annual field day of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. to be held 
on the farm of Paul Uhlmann, chair- 
man of the board of the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., June 17, and the 
regional sanitation course sponsored 
by the American Institute of Baking 
and the Midwest Bakers Allied Club 
June 14-17. 

Several hundred bakers and millers 
from all sections were expected to 


\attend the various events during the 


week. 

Among the early eastern arrivals 
for the wheat field day program were 
Fred W. Pfizenmayer, Continental 
Baking Co., New York; Leo M. Is- 
mert, Quality Bakers of America, 
Cooperative, Inc., New York; Mar- 
shall Holt, Philadelphia, vice presi- 
dent and eastern sales manager, and 
Col. Hubert L. Manning, Hamburg, 
Pa., central states representative for 
the Midland Flour Milling Co.; Park 
Beaver, Manbeck Bread Co., Hagers- 
town, Md.; Roy Fox, Edw. Fox Bak- 
ing Co., York, Pa., and James Harris, 
Harris-Boyer Baking Co., Johns- 
town, Pa. 

Among others expected to attend 
from outside cities are George R. 
Coppers and Howard B. Cunningham, 
National Biscuit Co., New York; Far- 
rar Tilney, General Baking Co., New 
York; J. W. Carence and Steve 
Vesecky, Campbell-Taggart Associat- 
ed Bakeries, Dallas; A. W. Koss, Pu- 


rity Bakeries Corp., Chicago; Frank 
Tully, A. & P. Tea Co., Minneapolis; 
H. H. Wurtz, Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, and A. R. Fleisch- 
mann, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York. 

Speakers on the field day program 
will be M. Lee Marshall, chairman, 
Continental Baking Co.; Milton S. 
Eisenhower, president, Kansas State 
College, and Richard Uhlmann, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade. 
Master of ceremonies will be Jess B. 
Smith, president of the Associated 
Millers of Kansas Wheat. 

Among those attending the sani- 
tation school were Harry S. Alex- 
ander, Royal Baking Co., Oklahoma 
City; William Markwardt, Mark- 
wardt Bakery, Joplin, Mo.; Roberg 
Beier’s Iowa Bakery, Clinton, Sander 
DeBus, DeBus Baking Co., Hastings, 
Neb., Sam Alexander, Alexander 
Bros. Baking Co., Topeka, Kansas; 
R. E. Hoban, Gladness Bakeries, Min- 
neapolis; Charles E. Heath, Holsum 
Baking Co., Salina; Nolan Junge, 
Junge Baking Co., Coffeyville, and 
Edson Junge, Junge Baking Co., Jop- 
lin. 

Registration at the _ sanitation 
school totaled 65 from nine states. 
A dinner for the students was held 
June 14, with Bryce B. Smith, Gen- 
eral Baking Co., as officiating chair- 
man, and was attended by 100 bakers 
and millers. 

Following completion of the course 
and awarding of certificates, the stu- 
dents will attend the field day pro- 
gram. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—tThe Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee made radical 
changes in the House Economic Co- 
operation Administration appropri- 
ations bill this week, thereby open- 
ing the door to a return of the grain 
export business to private trade. 

The House version contained a crip- 
pling provision as far as private trade 
is concerned which would have re- 
quired that all ECA contracts be 
held to prices not exceeding the do- 
mestic market price. That provision, 
it was feared, would require the ECA 
administrator to establish a price co- 
ordinator- to approve all contracts 
before they could be authorized. 

In the case of grain exports it was 
seen that this prospect foreclosed 
any possibility that private trade 


* could be used, as the delay in ECA 


approval of grain offers would pre- 
clude any contract agreements. 

The Senate committee, which also 
restored all but approximately a 
quarter billion dollars of the original 
ECA request for funds, eliminated 
this disputed provision, Sec. 202, but 
will include its language in the Sen- 
ate committee report. This inclu- 
sion will be regarded as guide to 
the ECA administrator, but will not 
tie his hands in the case of the pro- 
curement of such commodities as 
grain through private competitive 
channels. It also will permit a judi- 
cious cooperation between ECA and 
the State Department in the off 
shore procurement problem. 

This Senate committee decision is 
seen as holding the door open for 
private handling of grain to the ECA 
countries. 

However, there now is_ serious 
doubt that the private trade will 
handle the August allocation pro- 
gram, as was earlier believed possible, 
unless some forceful steps are tak- 
en at top governmental levels. 

Grain industry representatives and 
ECA experts have been seeking a 
solution to a knotty spot in the prob- 
lem—price certification, which is in- 
cluded in ECA Regulation 1. This 
establishes a certification procedure 
on the part of sellers to foreign na- 
tions using ECA funds, which can- 
not work in the grain business, ob- 
servers declare. 

Unless Paul Hoffman, ECA admin- 
istrator, cuts through this red tape, 
observers believe that immediate 
prospects for restoration of free en- 
terprise in the export field are dim. 

Another radical action in the Sen- 
ate committee was the elimination 
of Sec. 203, which would have re- 
quired the ECA administrator to 
have picked up for the ECA coun- 
tries products and commodities which 
had been denied or were unable to 
obtain export licenses prior to March 
1, 1948. This provision will be taken 


(Continued on page 48) 
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SMALL FLOUR ORDERS TOTAL 
THREE FOURTHS OF CAPACITY 


Increased Inquiries Resulting in Fairly Good Sales—Most 
Bookings Nearby, Few Into July and August—PMA 
Buys 782,950 Sacks for Gulf Delivery by July 10 


Millers are busy answering in- 
quiries from flour buyers for prices 
and some of them have had a fair de- 
gree of success in booking orders. 
The general inclination, however, still 
is to purchase only in small lots for 
nearby needs, usually only a car or 
two. Occasional 5,000 and 10,000- 
sack orders develop, some for July 
and some into August. One large 
eastern chain recently placed an or- 
der for 200,000 sacks in the South- 
west on a flat price basis. Flour 
buyers cannot get away from their 
bearish ideas which have served them 
well since the first of the calendar 
year, even though it is apparent that 
the federal loan rate and probability 
of sagging millfeed prices may pre- 
vent markets from dropping much 
below current levels. The total of 
current small and medium sized or- 
ders represents about three-fourths 
of mill capacity. 


BRAZILIAN LICENSED 
BUSINESS FILLED 


Central and South American li- 
censes were received in rather large 
volume and practically all of the 
unfilled Brazilian business now has 
been cared for. Outside of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, export inquiry was 
quite limited. Saudi Arabia pur- 
chased 3,000 long tons of 72% extrac- 
tion flour, wheat equivalent, for July, 
and India bought 9,600 long tons of 
80% extraction at $4.66@4.68 jutes, 
gulf. Sweden completed export pur- 
chases, taking some for shipment 
through the Great Lakes and some at 
the gulf. The PMA purchased 782,- 
950 sacks for delivery at gulf ports 
by July 10. Acceptances were made 
June 9 on offers submitted the pre- 
vious day, which totaled 2,582,850 
sacks. Prices paid ranged up to $5.01 
gulf for 72% and $4.91 for 80% ex- 
traction. The army bought 200,000 
sacks of hard wheat 11% protein, 
.48% ash flour for shipment by Au- 
gust 10 from the gulf at $4.97@5.04 
sack. 


OCCASIONAL EASTERN 
ROUND-LOT ORDERS 


Flour buying continues on a hand- 
to-mouth basis at Buffalo. There is 
no interest in booking for future 
delivery as buyers are awaiting crop 
and export developments. Metropoli- 
tan New York business continued 
mostly of a fill-in character, except 
for one 200,000-sack purchase of 
southwestern flour by a chain baker 
on a flat price basis for July-August 
shipment. Another large buyer 
bought some springs for quick ship- 
ment, but the rank and file continued 
the policy of curtailed buying for 
nearby needs. Most of the trade re- 
mains bearish in regard to prices on 
new crop flours. Directions were 
brisk and mills were not pressing so 
strongly for quick and prompt ship- 
ment instructions. 

Flour sales continue slow at Bos- 
ton, with trading generally confined 
to lots of limited quantity for fill-in 
purposes. Buyers are confident that 
prices will be lower later as a result 
of good wheat crop prospects. Offi- 
cial reports of improvement in wheat 
production prospects appear to have 
strengthened the bearish feelings of 


Philadelphia buyers and they con- 
tinue to hold off on everything ex- 
cept actual immediate requirements. 
Directions on old orders are good and 
unfilled balances are down to very 
low levels. Pittsburgh volume con- 
tinues to expand, but orders still are 
of small size and mostly for nearby 
use. Rumblings of possible coal and 
steel strikes are disconcerting to 
bakers, as consumer demand falls 
sharply during such layoffs. 


MILLS IN SOUTHWEST 
HAVE GOOD WEEK 


Final domestic orders to fill June 
requirements, a scattered amount of 
new crop business and a good volume 
for export resulted in a fairly good 
week for mills in the Southwest. 
Price was the main topic of conversa- 
tion, primarily because of the turn 
of the crop year and the rapid ad- 
vance of harvesting of winter wheat. 
Sales totaled 87% of capacity, com- 
pared with 113% the previous week 
and 53% a year ago. Nearly half 
of the volume was for export. Mills 
report that practically all customers 
now are booked for June needs. 
Some have taken hold of first half 
July offers and others have bought 
small to fair-sized quantities for July- 
August shipment, with a few widely 
scattered sales for 120-day shipment. 
Family buyers are interested only in 
nearby shipment. The PMA bought 
72 and 80% extraction flour for ship- 
ment by July 10. Production in Kan- 
sas City was about 90% of capacity, 
as compared with 86% the previous 
week and 102% a year ago. 


SPRING MILLS REPORT 
GOOD INQUIRIES 


Spring wheat mills continue to re- 
port a good volume of inquiry and are 


picking up a fair volume of orders, 
including several 5,000 and 10,000- 
sack contracts. June shipment gen- 
erally is the rule, although some or- 
ders run into July and a few into 
August. The increased inquiry for 
prices is viewed cheerfully by millers, 
as bakers’ inventories are known to 
be low and expansion in buying may 
be in the offing. So far, however, 
there is little inclination on the part 
of buyers to abandon their bearish 
price ideas and as yet the buying is 
mostly in small-sized lots. The favor- 
able June crop report strengthened 
the bearish views of buyers. The 
fact that the interim loan rate con- 
stitutes a floor under wheat prices 
is largely ignored by buyers. Ship- 
ping directions on the light amounts 
of flour still on mill books have been 
coming in actively as users’ inven- 
tories drop and mills in the North- 
west ran at 72% of capacity last 
week. New sales represented 62% 
of capacity, against 75% the previous 
week and 50% a year ago. 


CENTRAL STATES 
ORDERS LIMITED 
A fair amount of flour is being sold 
at Chicago, but buyers are contract- 
ing only for one and two car lots at 
a time. While inquiries about new 
crop flour are increasing, very little 
has been booked. Only small sales of 
family flour are being made. The 
few flour bookings made at St. 
Louis are for car lots for current 
needs, with buyers showing a decided 
resistance to prices as the new crop 
approaches. Mills, at the same time, 
are not anxious to make deferred 
shipment bookings. 


SOUTHERN TRADE 
SHOWS IMPROVEMENT 


Southern states sales continue to 
show improvement, with added inter- 
est in new crop flour. Sales are in 
small amounts, but are more general 
for the balance of June and first half 
of July shipment. Hard winters are 
leading in the sales, especially to 
jobbers and bakers, with springs still 
curtailed by unfavorable price rela- 
tionships. Shipping directions show 
a slight improvement, since stocks in 
the hands of users have been allowed 





Macaroni Makers Continue to Buy 
Granulars on Nearby Basis Only 


Nothing has happened in macaroni 
manufacturing circles to cause users 
of durum granulars to alter their 
policy of hand-to-mouth buying. 
Many of them still have granulars 
coming to them from previous book- 
ings and they are ordering these out 
at a steady pace without fully replac- 
ing them. The result is dwindling 
backlogs on mill books. Reports show 
that the macaroni industry volume 
has been running about 135% of 
prewar volume, a good portion of 
which has been in the export field. 
Domestic trade, however, also has 
averaged above prewar, due to high 
prices of meat and other competitive 
foods. At the moment, the export 
field is cramped by license restric- 
tions and manufacturers are unable 
to sell anywhere near the volume of 
macaroni and spaghetti that foreign- 
ers would like to buy. 

Shipping directions on old orders 
are sufficient to keep mills operating 
at a good pace. In turn, they have 
been able to obtain sufficient durum 
from recent daily arrivals at Minne- 
apolis, although for proper milling 
blends they have had to fall back on 
previously accumulated durum re- 
serves. The premium for choice mill- 


ing durum June 12 was about 50¢ over 
the Minneapolis July future, with an 
easier undertone evident June 14. 
Durum granulars were held at $6.20 
sack, bulk Minneapolis, based on the 
June 12 durum market. 

The official June report on the 
growing durum crop indicated a prob- 
able outturn of 46.3 million bushels, 
as compared with 43.9 million a year 
ago. Carryover of old durum next 
Sept. 1 is unofficially estimated at 
slightly under 5 million bushels. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, June 12, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 
1 Amber Durum or better... .$2.864% @2.91\4 
2 Amber Durum or better.... 2.86% @2.91\4 
3 Amber Durum or better.... 2.85% @2.90\%4 
1 Durum or better .......... 2.52% @2.91% 
32 Durum or better ........6: 2.52% @2.91% 
3 Durum or better ...ccccece 2.51% @2.90% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U. 8S. durum capacity, in sacks, with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


No. Weekly % of 
mills production capacity 
June 6-12 ...... 10 *177,468 69 
Previous week . 12 *205,829 81 
Year ago ... 12 171,211 71 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-June 12, 1948 ...... 11,920,244 


July 1-Junme 14, 1947 .......... 
*Revised. 


9,240,470 


June 15, 1948 


to run low and buyers are taking ad- 
vantage of the discounts offered for 
prompt shipment. Export loadings 
to Brazil show expansion with the 
recent issuance of OIT licenses. 


FLOODS HINDER 
COAST DISTRIBUTION 


The flour market is dull at Seattle, 
with mills curtailed by slow demand 
and by flood conditions in eastern 
Washington, which continue to se- 
riously hamper railroad transporta- 
tion. Portland mills report that they 
are more occupied with distribution 
than in new flour sales in the flooded 
areas. Portland mills have been 
closed for two weeks and a mill ai 
Astoria closed June 11 due to lack o! 
wheat. Flour is being moved unde: 
tremendous difficulties, with rail lines 
clogged with freight. Wholesalers do 
not want flour deliveries, because 
many have had to move to other lo- 
cations on higher ground. Anothe1 
factor is that new crop flour is ex- 
pected shortly at lower prices, as 


(Continued on page 41) 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST 
FORMULA TRADE ACTIVE 


<< 
Poultry, Pig Feed Demands Afford 
Mills Good Volume of Orders— 
Drouth Threat Holds 





Formula feed sales in the North 
west have improved steadily the past 
week under the influence of a stronge1 
market trend. The improvement is re- 
garded as a normal seasonal develop- 
ment, with formula feed business at 
about the same level as last year at 
this time. However, feed manufactur- 
ers sense a generally healthier tone in 
the market and believe that furthe 
improvements will develop. 

Rains in many sections of the 
Northwest brought relief from droutl 
conditions which were drying up pas- 
tures and creating a demand for mors 
supplemental feeding of dairy cattle 
The possible recurrence of prolonged 
dry weather is still considered an 
important factor in the dairy feed 
situation. Sales of chick starting 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 279.5 as of 
June 8, down .3 of a point for 
the week. The feed grain index 
was 319.3, down 4 points. A 
year ago the feedstuffs index 
was 243.5 and the feed grain in- 
dex was 282.3. 

















mash, which had lagged for som: 
time because of the late hatchin; 
season, are good in the Northwest 
making up a large share of curren 
formula feed business. 

Formula feed production in th 
Southwest is expected to be goo 
during the month of June, and a 
the moment no decline from the fa 
vorable pace of May is in sight 
Though starter feeds for chicks ar 
not selling as well now, that volum: 
is being replaced by growing mashes 
The lack of rain in many sections o 
the Southwest is drying up pastur: 
grasses, and for that reason cattl 
and dairy feeds are expected to holc 
their own this month. High hog price: 
continued to encourage more rapic 
fattening by hog formulas, so littk 
or no reduction in the demand fo: 
hog feeds is seen in the immediat: 
future. 
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Wheat Prices Sagging Toward 
Interim Loan Floor 


Favorable June Crop Report and Mounting Pressure of New 
Wheat in Southwest Offset CCC Wheat and PMA Flour Buying 


Wheat prices are showing a little 
easiness as the weight of new crop 
marketings in the Southwest in- 
creases, but values appear to be sensi- 
tive to the theoretical loan rate floor 
which is not far below current values. 
The June 1 official crop report was 
more favorable than had generally 
been anticipated by many in the 
trade. It indicated a probable total 
wheat outturn of 1,192 million bush- 
els, which would be the second larg- 
est on record and the sixth billion- 
bushel crop in history. Far better per 
acre yields in Texas and Oklahoma 
and expectations of the same in Kan- 
sas are responsible for hiking the win- 
ter wheat outturn by about 32 mil- 
lion bushels over last month’s esti- 
mate. Spring wheat condition was 
improved by recent generous rains, 
but more are needed at regular in- 
tervals. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets June 14 were: Chi- 
cago — July $2.27%, September 
$2.27%, December $2.28%, May 
$2.27%; Minneapolis—July $2.32%, 
September $2.26%; Kansas City— 
July $2.18%, September $2.19, De- 
cember $2.195%. 


K. C. Futures Below Loan 


Futures prices at Kansas City are 
now below the $2.20 interim loan rate 
and sagging premiums for ordinary 
protein types soon may have the cash 
grain on the loan peg. The CCC has 
been a large buyer of wheat in the 
Southwest and some observers think 
that the agency’s takings will be 
stepped up as the new crop pressure 
increases. Last week the PMA 
bought flour for July shipment from 
the Gulf, although its takings were 
less than had been expected. Fur- 
ther purchases may be timed as a 
price supporting measure if the loan 
floor is penetrated. Easiness in corn 
as a result of widespread rains over 
the main belt has had a reflection 
in the easy tone of wheat futures. 

The winter wheat crop is forecast 
on the basis of June 1 conditions 
at 877,230,000 bu., and spring wheat 
production is estimated at 315,195,- 
000 bu. Of the spring wheat, it is 
estimated that 46,332,000 bu. will be 
durum wheat. Planting weather was 
generally favorable in the major 
spring wheat states, and present in- 
dications are that the intended acre- 
age was planted. Rains during May 
varying from moderate showers to 
good soaking general rains were of 
substantial benefit to winter wheat. 
Harvesting which began around the 
middle of May in Oklahoma and 
Texas is now general in Oklahoma 
and in the high plains of Texas. 


Spring Receipts Liberal 

Cash spring wheat movement to 
Minneapolis was active, with 1,617 
cars received last week. Duluth un- 
loaded 1,560 cars. Milling and ele- 
vator buying was sufficient to hold 
premiums steady most of the week, 
although an easier tone developed 
June 14. Ordinary No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring was quoted June 12 at 
10@15¢ over Minneapolis July. 
Wheat with 13% protein brought 8¢ 
over ordinary, 14% 16¢ over and 
16% 32¢ over ordinary. Durum pre- 
miums eased a little early this week, 
reflecting somewhat better receipts 
and less pressure of mill demand. 
The following table shows the ap- 





proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis June 12: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib. ......... $2.42% @2.47% 
BE EP Me. cecvevscesecnes 2.41% @2.46% 
a: Be Srevrrrerrs ee 2.41% @2.46% 
2 DNS 57 Ib. ........20-00++ 2.40% @2.45% 
>. 2B Sererrrrrr ree 2.38% @2.44% 
B De OS ID. ccvescccsesaccs 2.37% @2.43% 

Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 12% 0¢, 13% 8¢, 14% 16¢, 15% 
24¢, 16% 32¢. 


The nine principal southwestern 
wheat markets received 8,880 cars of 
wheat during the five-day week end- 
ed June 10, as compared with 3,408 
cars the previous week and 3,945 
cars a year ago. Individual totals 
included 166 at Omaha, 394 at Wich- 
ita, 2,610 at Fort Worth, 69 at St. 
Louis, 62 at St. Joseph, 3,296 at 
Enid, 917 at Hutchinson, and 300 at 
Salina. 

K. C. Prices Tumble 


While harvest activity expanded 
this week in the Southwest, both 
cash premiums and wheat values 
plummeted at Kansas City. As yet 
a relatively small share of the re- 
ceipts was new wheat so demand was 
rather slow. Most buyers were await- 
ing arrival of new wheat in greater 
volume in anticipation of even lower 
prices. Very few mill buyers were in 
the market this week and the lack 
of interest in higher proteins, plus 
news that protein counts on the 
new crop are better than originally 
expected, were reasons for much of 
the loss sustained by 12% and 13% 
protein varieties. Continued heavy 
interest of CCC caused ordinary pro- 
tein to be in fairly good demand, 
but even these samples were con- 
siderably lower in value this week. 
Ordinary protein No. 1 dark, hard 
wheat declined from 5@5%¢ over 
June 7 to 3¢ over June 14, 12% 
protein dipped to 3@6¢ over on June 
14, while 13% protein was down as 
much as 17%¢ during the week to 
be only 5@10¢ over on June 14. 
Receipts were still comparatively low 
at Kansas City, but are expected to 
climb from now on, for harvest in 
Kansas has reached the third tier 
of counties from the Oklahoma line. 
Evidence of the sharp drop of wheat 
prices can be seen in the fact that 
the top limit of the cash range has 
fallen 30¢ in one week. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City June 12, protein con- 
tent considered: 








No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.22 @2.57% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.21% @2.56% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard @2.55% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 20% @2.54% 
No. 1 Red @2.25% 
No. 2 Red 21% @2.24% 
Ma. $ BOB. ccccessevesciveses Me @2.23% 
No. 4 Red 2.20% @2.22% 


Fort Worth reported ordinary and 
up to 14% protein wheat selling June 
14 at $2.38% @2.39%, delivered Texas 
common points, or 11@12¢ over Chi- 
cago July. For 14% protein wheat 
2¢ premium was paid, with 1¢ addi- 
tional for each per cent protein above 
14. Demand was good from export- 
ers and from millers. 

Grain business has slowed to a 
walk in the Columbia River area 
of the Pacific Northwest, due to flood 
conditions, and the virtual impossi- 
bility of getting deliveries. Portland 
rail and switching facilities are bad- 
ly clogged, some rail lines being flood- 
ed out. Appreach of new crop has 
also taken the edge off trading. Chief 
interest is in new crop wheat, with 
prices ranging around $2.20 bu. for 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 

















June 6-12, Previous June 8-14, June 9-15, June 10-16, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
PHORUM cc cccewtcvcscccevsses 755,641 *684,589 1,004,145 484,064 864,892 
a OCI a 1,405,239 1,363,435 1,590,954 810,150 1,306,411 
pss |) PTET eee 551,620 *496,706 508,486 451,875 494,705 
Central and Southeast ......... 612,527 *485,521 507,866 248,061 594,774 
North Pacific Coast ..........- 319,257 274,411 399,544 357,882 397,705 
errr 3,304,662 4,010,995 2,352,032 3,658,487 
Percentage of total U. S. output 66 66 67 67 71 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
——Percentage of capacity operated, cr July 1 to \ 
June June June June 
6-12, Previous 8-14, 9-15, 10-16, June 12, June 14, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ...... 72 65 96 47 87 42,433,694 47,679,690 
Southwest ...... 90 87 104 56 94 73,486,446 72,062,615 
Butfale ..cceccee 1 82 85 75 82 25,035,932 25,907,617 
Central and Ss. E. 72 66 64 34 75 26,933,288 27,074,111 
No. Pacific Coast 82 70 112 99 96 16,345,083 17,657,896 
yo 82 76 93 56 89 184,234,443 190,381,929 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- capacit out tiv 
capacity output tivity Weekly. Flour Pct. po 
June 6-12 ...... 376,920 339,410 7s 0 Jame. 6-18...652. 378,960 264,856 70 
Previous week .. 376,920 322,724 86 Previous week .. 378,960 *238,793 63 
Year ago ....... 372,720 381,343 102 Year ago ....... 378,360 369,367 98 
Two years ago .. 364,320 = 178,375 49 Two years ago .. 360,360 155,660 43 
Five-year Average ...eseeeseeeeees 82 Five-year average ..........e..s0e 68 
Ten-year AVCTAGe «2... ee eeeseeeees 74 Ten-year average ............ee006 59 
Wichita *Revised. 
June 6-12 ...... 118,800 114,702 97 
Previous week 118,800 102,727 86 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Year ago ....... 118,800 128,185 108 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Two years ago .. 112,800 57,001 61 Montana and Iowa: 
Five-year A@VeCrage ....ceeseccceees 81 Weekly Wiow? Pet. a6- 
TeNn-YeEAr AVETABS ...ccccsccccccece 70 capacity output _ tivity 
Salina June 6-13 ...... 666,600 490,785 74 
June 6-12 ...... 100,200 86,500 86 Previous week .. 666,600 *445,796 67 
«ti « oe peg oo Year ago ....... 667,800 634,778 96 
Two years ‘ago .. $4,600 71,937 85 Two years ago .. 667,800 328,404 49 
Five-year Average ....cccccccccess 86 Five-year Average ......ecccecsees 64 
Ten-year AVETAGE .....eeeecevecees 82 Ten-year AVETAGS 2... eseeecccees 65 


55 Representative Mills 


Mills outside of Kansas City, Wichita 
and Salina 


June 6-12 ...... 964,680 864,627 90 
Previous week .. 964,680 846,175 88 
Year ago ....... 944,280 990,818 105 
Two years ago .. 894,660 602,837 56 
Five-year Average .......ssecemees 82 


Ten-year AVETAGS .....-ceeceeseece 74 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

June 6-12 ...... 716,164 512,527 72 
Previous week .. 735,364 *485,521 66 
Year ago ....... 791,766 507,866 64 
Two years ago .. 720,606 248,061 34 
PivG-YOOF AVETAGS ..ccrccccccccecs 61 
SUMO GTOTORD 6.05 cbe ce cdiuvenss 59 

*Revised. 
BUFFALO 

June 6-12 ...... 604,200 551,620 91 
Previous week .. 604,200 *496,706 82 
wee Me sensecce 601,200 508,486 85 
Two years ago .. 601,200 461,875 75 
Five-year Average ......seeeeceees 78 
DOPOD DUCUMED oc ccreccescvcessas 74 


*Revised. 


*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
June 6-12 ...... 243,000 233,497 96 
Previous week .. 243,000 *183,981 76 
Year ago ....... 223,320 242,445 109 
Two years ago .. 225,720 232,490 103 
Five-year Average ......sseeecrees 86 
Ten-year AVETABC .....sesccccesees 74 


*Revised, 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
June 6-12 ...... 146,400 85,760 59 
Previous week .. 146,400 *90,430 62 
WOO QBO .sceses 134,200 157,099 117 
Two years ago .. 134,200 125,392 93 
Five-year AVCrTage ....seeceeeccees 84 


Ten-year average 
*Revised. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 


Iowa, North Dakota and 


Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


c-—Southwest*——, -——Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 


production to date 
June 6-12 .... 28,456 1,493,894 14,448 
Previous week . 27,610 413,401 
Two weeks ago. 30,125 15,753 
BOGF wcccocceser 32,217 1,401,368 18,525 
BEGG ccccccccces 12,557 1,181,716 7,502 
BOGS cccsevcsces 26,455 1,238,452 17,514 
BOEE cvcdsctes ce 23,423 1,218,736 11,775 
Five-yr. average 24,621 1,306,833 13,953 
*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. 


-—Buffalot— -~Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


818,870 11,035 492,738 53,939 2,805,502 
$9,877 50,888 
8,919 54,797 
834,994 9,357 498,464 60,099 2,734,826 
792,259 7,004 479,585 27,063 2,453,560 
828,346 10,018 494,906 53,987 2,561,704 
724,542 9,621 483,460 44,819 2,426,737 
799,802 9,407 489,831 47,981 2,596,466 
tAll mills. tRevised. 





July, and about 2¢ under for August- 
September shipment, soft white, ordi- 
nary wheat. This is about at the loan 
level on the August-September, but 
slightly better prices are obtainable 
for July delivery. Old crop prices 
slumped to around $2.33, but car 
numbers had to be furnished. With 
the three large Columbia River ter- 


minal mills closed, mill buying was 
light. Feed manufacturers were buy- 
ing truck lots and occasionally get- 
ting a rail car through. Crop condi- 
tions continue of the bumper type 
in the Pacific Northwest. Flood con- 
ditions have done virtually no harm, 
as little wheat is raised on the low 
lands. 
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Food and Drug Officials Publish 


Tentative Bromate Order Change 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has published 
its intention of amending the Defini- 
tions and Standards of Identity for 
wheat flour to permit the addition 
of potassium bromate to flour of less 
than 15% protein content. 

The notice was published in the 
June 10 issue of the Federal Reg- 
ister and it was also stated that 
the maximum allowable bromate ad- 
dition would be lowered from 75 to 
50 parts per million of the finished 
flour. 

Any interested person may, within 
20 days from the date of publica- 
tion of the tentative order, file writ- 
ten exceptions to the proposed 
amendment. As soon as this 20-day 
period has expired, the Food and 
Drug Administration will consider 
any exceptions that have been filed 
and then make final publication of 
the findings of fact and the stand- 
ards of identity and set an effec- 
tive date. 

Milling industry officials anticipate 
that this effective date will not be 
very far in the future because the 
Food and Drug Administration has 
expressed its desire to make the 
new standard available to the indus- 
try at the earliest time. 

The request for an amendment to 
the standard of identity for bromat- 
ed flour was filed with the Food and 
Drug Administration early this year 
and a hearing was conducted March 
24. The Millers National Federation 
which requested the hearing, present- 
ed testimony through technical au- 
thorities in argument for the adop- 
tion of the proposed changes. Ap- 
pearing on behalf of the federation 
were R. K. Durham, director of the 
federation’s technical service depart- 
ment; Dr. Betty Sullivan, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., chairman of the 
federation’s technical committee; 
Dr. Gordon W. Newell of the bio- 
chemistry department, University of 
Wisconsin, and Lowell Armstrong, 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville. A notarized deposition from W. 
L. Haley, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, was also presented. 


Oscar R. Ewing, administrator of 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
said in a review of the facts presented 
by federation witnesses at the hear- 
ing that “addition of small amounts 
of bromate to some flours containing 
less than 15% protein (moisture free 
basis) will improve their baking 
qualities in much the same way as 
with flours containing more than 
15% protein.” 

He pointed out that when flour to 
which potassium bromate has been 
added in amounts less than 50 p.p.m. 
is used in the preparation of yeast- 
leavened bread and rolls and in the 
preparation of cakes containing eggs. 
the potassium bromate is not found 
in the finished product. 

“There is convincing evidence that 
the small amounts of potassium bro- 
mate that would be consumed in 
baked products made from flour con- 
taining potassium bromate in 
amounts not over 50 p.p.m. are not 
injurious,” it was stated in the find- 
ings of fact. “There is less evidence 
as to the possible effects from the 
small amounts of potassium bromate 
not converted to potassium bromide, 
but it indicates that there are no 
deleterious effects from the consump- 


tion of foods prepared from bromated 
flour.” 

It was also stated that “there is 
no measurable destruction of enrich- 
ing ingredients in enriched flour re- 
sulting from the addition of the 
potassium bromate.” 

The proposed amended standard of 
identity for bromated flour is as fol- 
lows: 

15.20 Bromated flour; identity; 
label statement of optional ingredi- 
ents. Bromated flour conforms to 
the definition and standard of iden- 
tity, and is subject to the require- 
ment for label statement of optional 
ingredients, prescribed for flour by 
Sec. 15.00 except that potassium bro- 
mate is added in a quantity not ex- 
ceeding 50 parts to each million parts 
of the finished bromated flour, and 
is added only to flours whose bak- 
ing qualities are improved by such 
addition. 

15.30 Enriched bromated flour; 
identity; label statement of optional 
ingredients. Enriched bromated flour 
conforms to the definition and stand- 
ard of identity, and is subject to the 
requirements for label statement of 
optional ingredients, prescribed for 
enriched flour by Sec. 15.10 except 
that potassium bromate is added in 
a quantity not exceeding 50 parts 
to each million parts of the finished 
enriched bromated flour, and is added 
only to enriched flours whose baking 
qualities are improved by such ad- 
dition. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


April Flour Output 
22.8 Million Sacks, 


Census Bureau Says 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census has estimated that wheat 
flour production in the U.S. during 
April totaled 22.1 million sacks, a 
slight increase over the 21.8 million 
sacks produced during March, but 
almost 11% less than the April, 1947, 
output. 

The bureau estimated that produc- 
tion was at the rate of 72.6% of ca- 
pacity, as compared with an average 
of 85.6% for the 1947 calendar year. 

Wheat grindings during the month 
were estimated at 50.3 million bush- 
els as compared with 49.6 million 
bushels in March. Offal production 
was 422,000 short tons against 416,- 
000 short tons the previous month. 

During the first 10 months of the 
current crop year (July 1-June 30) 
wheat flour production amounted to 
238.1 million sacks, compared with 
251.6 million sacks for the corre- 
sponding months of the 1946-47 crop 
year. The decrease amounts to 5%. 

The figures reported by the bu- 
reau are for approximately 1,100 
flour mills, 425 of which report 
monthly, the rest annually. The 1,100 
mills are believed to account for 
about 98% of the entire U.S. wheat 
flour production. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. R. MILLER NAMED HEAD 
OF HUTCHINSON BOARD 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—J. Roy 
Miller, head of the Southwest Grain 
Co., will succeed G. H. Bidwell as 
president of the Hutchinson Board 

















MILLER 


of Trade. V. S. Davis of the West- 
ern Terminal Elevator Co., is new 
vice president. 

Directors elected were G. H. Bid- 
well, Charles W. Colby, H. A. Davis, 
A. W. Estes, J. V. Fleming, D. B. 
Frazee and C. C. Kelly. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. W. BLAZY, FLOUR TRADE 
VETERAN, DEAD AT 77 


CLEVELAND — Frank W. Blazy, 
77, president of the Star Elevator Co., 
died June 11 while on a short motor 
tour through New York state. He had 
been associated with the Star com- 











F. W. Blazy 


pany for 51 years, serving as its pres- 
ident since 1920. He was also asso- 
ciated with the Beverage Distribu- 
tors, Inc., since the formation of the 
company in 1933, and was president 
of that firm at the time of his death. 

Mr. Blazy was a charter member 
of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs, now the National Association 
of Flour Distributors, and was vice 
president of that organization during 
1920 and 1921. 

He is survived by his widow, Mary, 
and two sons, Sterling and Henry. 
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New York Produce 
Exchange Dinner 
Honors Officers 


NEW YORK—The New York Prod- 
uce Exchange gave a testimonial din- 
ner in honor of the outgoing and in- 
coming officers of the organization 
at the Hotel Astor on the evening of 
June 7. More than 500 leading busi- 
ness men of New York and other 
cities were present, including officers 
of many other exchanges. 

Jacques Coe, the retiring president 
of the New York Exchange, expressed 
his appreciation for the cooperation 
which had been extended him during 
his term in office, emphasizing the 
service that can be rendered by such 
an organization. 

Willem C. Schilthuis, executive vice 
president of the Continental Grain 
Co. and the newly elected president 
of the New York Produce Exchange, 
was the principal speaker of the eve- 
ning. In his address he outlined the 
many problems that are confronting 
the grain trade, and urged that every 
effort be made to solve them, not 
only for the sake of the grain trade, 
but for the benefit of the country as 
a whole. 

Other officers of the exchange are 
Jules M. Salmanowitz, vice presi- 
dent; J. A. MacNair, treasurer; Laure] 
Duval, managing director; C. R. Berg, 
secretary. 

Many honored guests were at the 
speakers’ table, with Charles R. Crof- 
ton acting as toastmaster. Paul Whit- 
man was chairman of the dinner 
committee. Following dinner an ex- 
cellent floor show was presented by 
the entertainment committee, of 
which J. N. Feldman was chairman 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HICKS OFFICE MOVED 


CHICAGO—The Jos. W. Hicks Or- 
ganization, public relations and indus- 
trial relations counsel, has announced 
that its Chicago office has been moved 
from 333 N. Michigan Ave. to the 
Chicago Board of Trade Building, 141 
W. Jackson Bivd., suite 3213. Its new 
telephone number is Webster 5050 











Open Forum Discussions Feature 
Patterson Firm’s Bakery Meeting 


KANSAS CITY—A series of open 
forum discussions on the problems 
of bakery management characterized 
the second annual bakery operators’ 
conference of the C. J. Patterson Co. 
The meeting, held in Kansas City 
June 3-4, offered bakery operators an 
opportunity for an exchange of ideas 
and a thorough discussion of common 
problems. 

The program was divided into 
seven sessions to discuss the follow- 
ing vital problems: purchasing, lab- 
oratory control, production, merchan- 
dising, accounting, engineering and 
equipment. 

After a brief introduction to the 
subject to be discussed, the bakers 
were given the opportunity of firing 
questions at a panel of experts. The 
discussions were lively and many 
new and interesting ideas came from 
the floor as well as from the panel. 

“Building successful bakeries under 
present day competitive conditions 
requires a higher degree of technical 
knowledge and managerial skill than 
ever before,” C. J. Patterson said in 


his welcoming .address. “We mus! 
build for the future on a solid founda- 
tion of exhaustive research in the 
whole field of bakery operation.” 

Mr. Patterson went on to show how 
the problems in every department of 
a bakery must be solved by the appli- 
cation of scientific methods. 

The program was planned and un 
der the direction of Benjamin D 
Crissey, director of baking industry 
service for the Patterson company 

In addition to the discussion 
groups, the guests were given a dem- 
onstration of the Patterson Mixatron, 
a recent development of Patterson 
laboratories for controlling the dough 
mixing operation. 

Following the last meeting June 3, 
the guests and members of the Pat- 
terson organization met together at 
Hillcrest Country Club for dinner 
The after-dinner address was made 
by Dr. George W. Crane, psycholo- 
gist,’ physician and newspaper col- 
umnist. 

A similar conference for produc- 
tion men and shop superintendents is 
planned for fall. 
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eT 


ing fre 


sa the peg of families 

‘s — the i angina 
xchequer of the Bu 
And the payer of all bills. 


On Christmas and birthdays 
And holidays galore, 

He always comes well-laden 
With treasured trifles for: 


Johnnie and wee Donnie 
And winsome Tina-Toy. 

And Mother is not forgotten 
By her “special problem boy. 


os 


With ardent resolution 
He serves us patiently. 

Says he: “Who are you meanin’ 
t surely can’t be me? 


“For ’'m the mighty monarch 
Of all that I survey, 

I rule with iron hand— 

At least on Father’s Day 


” 





eT 
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MEMPHIS ¢ BUFFALO 


HARLINGEN, TEXAS 


Chase Pretty Prints 


More and more housewives are fashioning attractive, 
practical items for the home and family from Chase-Designed Pretty 
Print Bags. Chase flour, feed, and seed bags are available in modern, 
colorful patterns. Check with your Chase Salesman. He'll be glad to 
show you how you, too, can increase the sale of your products with 
Chase-Designed Pretty Prints. 


A S E Za) AG jo. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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For consistently 
better loaves... 


AING MIDAS 


FLOUR 


HIGH PROTEIN SPRING WHEAT 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
MINNEAPOLIS <> MINNESOTA 
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With the Distributor 
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Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 














The National Convention 
fe) 


The recent convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distrib- 
utors, held in St. Louis, Mo., was 
undoubtedly one of the _ strongest 
business conferences ever held by 
that organization. The program was 
well arranged, the speakers present- 
ed their subjects effectively, and the 
numerous discussions were directly to 
the point. 


J. A. MacNair, New York, the retir- 
ing president, conducted the sessions 
with a minimum of waste time. The 
result was that every distributor 
present, and the attendance was un- 
usually large, left the convention feel- 
ing that he had really gained some- 
thing of value by being there. 

This was the 29th annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors. The flour trade 
has been confronted with many seri- 
ous problems during that period, and 


not once has the national organiza- 
tion failed to perform its functions 
effectively and successfully. The asso- 
ciation is probably stronger today 
than ever, and the industry may well 
be thankful that it has such an or- 
ganization to represent its interests. 


Mr. MacNair’s Advice 
° . 


J. A. MacNair, New York, the retir- 
ing president of the National Associ- 





Best 


Best of 





the West 


‘A few strictly protected 
territories open for 
top-rank brokers 


appeal.” 


‘Bhare isa big new crop of fine 
quality wheat being harvested 
in Oklahoma... not as much 
as last year but a substantial 
crop nevertheless. Again this 
crop year it is apparent that 
U. S. exports of wheat to 
foreign nations will be big 
enough to absorb any surplus 
production. While European 
crops are larger, the individual 
ration level there is being 
raised, too. This nation’s 
wheat supply situation will 
continue fairly tight. Don’t 
forget DOBRY’S BEST and 
BEST of the WEST. They’re 
tops in quality and sales 


JED CHECKUM 
The Dobry Quality Policeman 
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ation of Flour Distributors, told that 
organization in his annual address 
that there was never a greater need 
in its history for a national organiza- 
tion than exists now. He declared 
that the grain trade, for instance, is 
fighting for its existence, and that 
this danger will rapidly spread to 
flour distributors. 

Mr. MacNair clearly pointed out the 
need for a free trading basis, and 
reminded the convention of the de- 
crease in the sale of bakery products, 
which, he said, was largely due to 
existing high prices. Mr. MacNair’s 
advice was sound. 

No one knows what may be ahead 
of the flour distributing industry with 
further Washington regulations. In 
any event, experience has taught 
sound thinking men that we need a 





EDITOR’S NOTE — This month’s 
“With the Distributor” column is de- 
voted entirely to Mr. Martin’s obser- 
vations of the recent convention of 
the National Association of Flour 
Distributors in St. Louis. News 
stories dealing with this convention 
may be found in The Northwestern 
Miller of May 18 on page 13 and in 
the May 25 issue on page 10. 





free trade in this country to maintain 
our independence. Mr. MacNair spoke 
from years of experience. His advice 
should be considered seriously by all 
flour distributors, and when the need 
arises, they should contribute their 
best efforts to maintain independence 
in our American economy. 


Need for Greater 


Representation 
° 


One of the greatest needs of the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors is for broader representa- 
tion of the industry: At the conven- 
tion the suggestion was made that 
the name of the association be 
changed to indicate that it represent- 
ed more than flour distributors, such, 
for instance, as bakery supply houses. 

After major consideration, this idea 
was turned down. The reasons for 
this were that there are already in 
existence organizations representing 
almost all kinds of allied organiza- 
tions, but there is Only group repre- 
senting flour distributors. That is as 
it should have been. 

Flour distributors have their own 
individual problems. Even though 
some of them handle products other 
than flour, nevertheless the latter 
part of their businesses is entirely 
separate. Flour is a product by it- 
self, and for the most part is mer- 
chandised accordingly. Therefore, 
what the national organization rep- 
resenting that industry needs is more 
members who are actually distribut- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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on Pioneer millers of the old days would hardly believe their eyes 
= could they see how much more is required of special equipment 
‘to and scientific know-how to mill the modern “Bakers Flour”. 
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condition of the grain before it ever meets the break rolls. / I, % 
ke 

ice P ‘ ‘ ‘ - ‘ ‘ 

all And modern mill sanitation is a revelation in cleanliness 


ce and purity of the finished flour for bakers use. 





So, it takes the special know-how and wide experience of the trained milling 


\ expert to produce the modern COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flours” in 
\ : 

\ which the baker places such confidence today. 

\ There’s a COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flour” for every purpose, 


» from which to select those that meet your particular baking needs. And each 


\ 
a- 4 COMMANDER-LARABEE flour is milled to its own specific standards, for bakers 
\ 


“ exclusively, The choice is yours. 
a 
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: Commander-Larabee Milling Company 
General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 
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Flour Jobbers 
are finding that 
SNOBUDDY’S 
fine sales help 
really builds 
business 


OUR 








The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. - GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 






















KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


. the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


MINNESOTA . 

















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


© WHEAT and RYE * 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 


























Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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PILLSBURY GROCERY UNIT 
ANNOUNCES CLASSIFICATION 


MINNEAPOLIS — A111 Pillsbury 
Mills grocery products have been 
classified into two product groups, 
effective June 1, for sales and mer- 
chandising purposes with the gro- 
cery products division, it has been 
announced by P. S. Gerot, division 
president. 

One product group will include 
Pillsbury’s Best, Sno Sheen, Farina, 
Corn Goods, Wheat Bran, as well as 
family coarse and rye flours. 


Mr. Gerot announced the appoint- 
ment of J. J. Thompson as product 
manager of this group. Associated 
with Mr. Thompson will be J. R. Ed- 
miston. These men will handle all 
matters relating to the sale and mer- 
chandising of the products named 
above. 

The other product group will in- 
clude Pancake Mix, Buckwheat Mix, 
Pie Crust Mix, Hot Roll Mix and 
other mixes. 


H. R. Galbraith was appointed as 
product manager of the second prod- 
uct group. Associated with him will 
be Harry D. Kreiser. 

In addition, Mr. Gerot announced 
that William H. Gallup would be 
placed in charge of the grocery prod- 
ucts division sales training program. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INNIS, SPEIDEN NAMES 
NEW ENGLAND MANAGER 


NEW YORK—Conrad C. Johnson, 
general manager of the insecticide di- 
vision, Innis, Speiden & Co., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Joseph 
W. Lyons as New England manager 
of the insecticide division of the com- 
pany, succeeding George Marks. Mr. 
Marks has taken over the company's 
West Coast oftice as manager of in- 
secticide sales. 

Mr. Lyons, formerly of the insecti- 
cide division of General Chemical Co., 
will maintain his offices in Boston. 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW HOUSTON FIRM 


HOUSTON, TEXAS — Nathan Se- 
gal, formerly general manager of 
Felix Meyer & Co., Houston, has 
opened his own feed and grain office 
at 825 M & M Building, Houston, 
under the name of Nathan Segal & 
Co. After three years’ service in the 
Army Air Forces Mr. Segal formed 
the S.O.S. Aircraft Supply Co. in 
Los Angeles and later returned to the 
Felix Meyer firm. 











SCHRAFFT’S OPENS NEW 
RESTAURANT 


NEW YORK—Beautiful, as well as 
delicious, baked goods accompanied 
the preview of the new Schrafft’s 
restaurant in the Esso Building of 
Rockefeller Center June 3. Occupying 
four levels with candy counter, re- 
tail bakery goods, pantry shelf in ad- 
dition to the cocktail lounge and 
main dining room, it is believed to 
be the largest service restaurant in 
New York and is equipped to serve 
more than 4,000 meals at mid-day 
capacity. A three-tiered pound cake 
was cut by Mayor William O’Dwyer, 
guest of honor, in ceremonies that 
marked the 50th anniversary of the 
opening of the first candy store of 
the Frank G. Shattuck Co., New York 
City. Cup cakes also realistically 
decorated with icing flowers carried 
out the golden jubilee theme, while 
petits fours and _ tiny-meringue- 
pearled tarts supplemented elaborate 
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txIRA HOUR 


DOUGH STABILITY 


- WisDom 


FL OUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
‘abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 














MILLING 


ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 











* 
1016 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, me. | 











Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








*“*RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 








RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Fatt Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


AN & CO 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’ ‘and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 








Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


















OPERATING 


Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade 
rasa ch sta ae WABASH ELEVATOR oe oe 

nneapolis Grain Exchange ° 5 y 

New York Produce Exchange Cap acity 4,000,000 Bus. po eaiy _— 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange K ‘Cit i M 
Duluth Board of Trade * — “ - aeons 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange a See 
New York Rubber Exchange eae Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amerille, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Mr. Flour Jobber: 


You can sell POLAR BEAR with the 
utmost confidence that it will uphold 
your reputation as a merchant. 
POLAR BEAR keeps faith with your 
customers by giving the finest baking 
satisfaction in every sack. 














FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 



















Preferred Quality NEW CROP TEXAS-OKLAHOMA WHEAT... 


We are now prepared to serve millers promptly and efficiently on new crop Texas 
and Oklahoma wheat through our elevator and recently established office at 524 
Bewley Building, Fort Worth, Texas. We offer experienced service in the careful 
selection of fine milling wheat. Our customers’ interests come first. Call us. Fort 
Worth phone 3-3478. 









CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Bew.Ley BUILDING, FoRT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Kansas Survey Shows Further 
Gain in New Variety Acreage 


KANSAS CITY—Ready response of 
Kansas farmers to adoption of wheat 
varieties promoted by the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. is shown 
in the 1948 wheat variety survey com- 
piled by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture. 

Four new wheat varieties—Pawnee, 
Comanche, Wichita and Triumph— 
none of which have been in commer- 
cial wheat production for more than 
seven years, now occupy 63.4% of the 
Kansas winter wheat acreage, against 
45.5% last year. 

Pawnee occupies the greatest area 
of any variety in the state, compris- 
ing 35.2% of all acreage, a gain of 
27% over the area seeded to this 
variety in 1947. The heaviest seed- 
ings are in the central portion of the 
state, where Pawnee comprises about 
three fourths of the acreage. 

Comanche is the second most popu- 
lar variety with 17.3% of the state’s 
total acreage, a gain of 18.5% over 
the seeded area of 1947. In the west- 
ern third of the state where it is best 
adapted, Comanche seedings increased 
31.7% over those of a year ago. 

The acreage seeded to Wichita 
nearly doubled in 1948 over the pre- 
vious year, gaining particularly in 
the western third of the state. That 
variety now occupies 7.4% of the 
total acreage. 

These three varieties sponsored by 
the wheat improvement association 
now comprise 60% of the total acre- 
age. 

Tenmarg dropped from the second 
to third place in variety popularity 
in 1948, losing about a third of its 
acreage. It now occupies 10.8% of the 
total. The Tenmargq acreage is hold- 
ing up well in the Northwest section 
where it seems to be well adapted. 
In other areas it is giving way to the 
new varieties Pawnee, Comanche and 
Wichita. 

The acreage seeded to Red Chief 
and Chiefkan dropped nearly one 
third, while Early Blackhull fell off 
more than a third in the past year. 
Blackhull also continued to _ lose 
ground in the same proportion, and 
Kawvale dropped to minor position. 

Triumph, another new variety, 
gained about a third in acreage and 
now comprises 3.5% of the total area. 

Turkey wheat acreage continues to 


shrink and is now down to 2.6% of 
the total area seeded. This pioneer 
variety once accounted for more than 
half of Kansas acreage. 

The variety trend since 1944 is as 
follows: 


1944 1947 1948 

PAWNS ci ciyesccace ane 24.7 35.2 
COMBMCRE o2 cic cccce oeee 14.1 17.3 
-. ere ee 36.8 16.9 10.8 
WREee 4.6 6.80 e90.00.08 © eas 4.4 7.4 
Early Blackhull 9.2 9.5 6.0 
Bed CIE occcccsce 4.5 6.8 5.3 
Co eee 15.6 7.9 §.2 
ro, Sry we oeia 2.3 3.5 
-, . Saar 14.7 3.7 2.6 
CRISTO. ccccscccces 8.9 3.3 2.1 
FETED .ccscncesees 4.2 2.4 1.5 
CRATE be sivdcsones 1.2 1.2 1.0 
eee 8 5 of 
PE 26740446) 6a 5 6 3 
C7 OR See eee . 5 2 
MEMEO 60 thee neces 2.2 1 2 
PUICRBROP ceccsccvce 1 re | Al 
Other and mixed ... 1.3 1.0 6 
TE -pstaresecaar 100.0 100.0 100.0 


The variety data were collected 
from reports made by some 6,000 
farmers and by a sample survey made 
this year in all counties. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MNF Standing 
Committees Named 
By John L. Locke 


‘CHICAGO—John L. Locke, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, president 
of the Millers National Federation, 
recently appointed the following 
standing committees of the federa- 
tion, to serve until the annual conven- 
tion in 1949. In addition to the stand- 
ing committees, special committees 
to look after specific tasks will be 
appointed as they are required, the 
federation said. 

The committees and their members 
are: 

Finance—1. E. Woodard, Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis, chairman; Henry E. Kuehn, 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis; Ward 
Magill, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita. 


Technical—Betty Sullivan, Russell-Milier 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, chairman; Charles 








R. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., vice-chairman; Lowell Armstrong, 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Ine., Louisville; 
Atherton Bean, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; R. W. Bouskill, Purity Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Winnipeg; L. E. Collier, Arrow 
Mills, Ine., Houston; William L. Haley, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; C. G. 
Harrel, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
J. H. Kivlighan, White Star Mills, Staun- 
ton, Va.; L. E. Leatherock, Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita; W. L. Rainey, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis; Joe E. 


Robertson, Ewing Mill Co., Brownstown, 
Ind.; A. R. Sasse, Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago; G. Cullen Thomas, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. 

Long Range’ m—J. C. Beaven, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, chairman; 
Vv. H. Engelhard, Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc., Louisville, vice-chairman; Howard W. 
Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; M. 

Fuhrer, Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Mt. 
Vernon, Ind.; Samuel C. Gale, General 
Mills, Inec., Minneapolis; W. R. Heegaard, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; J. 
H. Herlocker. International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; Fred W. Lake, Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Denver; E. H. Leonard, 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash.; J. C. Mitchell, Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., Dallas; J. A. Porter, Valley City 
Milling Co., Portland, Mich.; Kermit P. 
Schaefer, Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El 
Reno, Okla.; Jess B. Smith, Associated 
Millers of Kansas Wheat, Kansas City; 
John J. Vanier, Western Star Mill Co., 
Salina, Kansas; J. H. Weaver, Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha; J. A. Wil- 
lis, Jr., Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City; R. R. Winters, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Bakery Relations—Howard W. Files, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, chairman; J. 
C. Beaven, Standard Milling Co., Chicago; 
Henry H. Cate, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City; Fred W. Lake, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver; Ward Ma- 
gill, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; G. Cullen 
Thomas, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Agriculture (including national and inter- 
national agricultural relationships)—M. F. 
Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, chairman; Atherton Bean, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis; Henry H. 
Cate, Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City; C. C. Farrington, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; Dean McNeal, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; J. C. 
Mitchell, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dal- 
las; D. A. Stevens, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Clark R. Yager, Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville; W. H. Young- 
er, Terminal Flour Mills Co., Portland. 

Sales Education—Gordon B. Wood, Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., North Kansas City, 
chairman; Ellis D. English, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Kansas City; G. R. 
Krueger, General Mills, Inc., Chicago; Ar- 
thur B. Marcy, Standard Milling Co., Chi- 
cago: Henry D. Pahl, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo; H. J. Patterson, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Leslie Pritchett, Uni- 
versal Mills, Fort Worth; Phil I. Welk, 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash. 

Durum—wW. M. Steinke, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, chairman; C. M. Hard- 
enbergh, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; A. W. Quiggle, H. H. King 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; P. M. Peter- 
sen, International Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
J. E. Skidmore, General Mills, Inc., Chicago; 
R. M. Stangler, North Dakota Mill & Ele- 
vator, Grand Forks, N. D.; E. E. Turnquist, 


Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.; 
J. M. Waber, Amber Milling Division, St. 
Paul; W. J. Warner, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 


Minneapolis. 

Small Mills—D. J. Nunn, Charles Nunn 
& Sons Milling Co., Evansville, Ind., chair- 
man; Haskell Cudd, Stillwater Milling Co., 
Stillwater, Okla.; M. W. McConnell, Lee 
Milling Co., Coshocton, Ohio; W. J. Simp- 
son, Owensboro Milling Co., Owensboro, 
Ky.; A. E. Vaughn, Eagle Rock Roller 
Mills, Eagle Rock, Va.; J. W. Ward, Wil- 
liam Hamilton & Son, Inc., Caledonia, N. Y.; 
M. L. Wentzel, H. R. Wentzel Sons, Landis- 
burg, Pa.; Grady B. Yelton, Yelton Milling 
Co., Rutherfordton, N. C. 

Millfeed—John Tatam, International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, chairman; W. P. Bo- 
mar, Bewley Mills, Fort Worth; W. H. Bow- 
man, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis; W. K. 
Harlacher, Wheatena Corp., Highspire, Pa.; 
David .S. Jackman, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita; D. P. Kingsley, Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., Minneapolis; John J. White, 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Inc., Beardstown, 
Til.; J. A. Willis, Jr., Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City; Lawson Cook, Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver; W. H. 
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U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION REPORTED BY THE BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
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Younger, Terminal Flour Mills Co., Portland. 
Pancake—C. PD. McKenzie, McKenzie Mill- 
ing Co., Quincy, Mich., chairman; L. C. 
Chase, Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis; Paul 8. Gerot, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; E. B. Hackney, Blair Milling 
Co., Atchison, Kansas; W. H. Hagenmeyer, 
Henkel Flour Mills, Detroit; Robert V. Har- 
ris, Harris Milling Co., Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; 
J. 8S. Mitchell, General Mills, Inc., San 
Francisco; G. E. O’Brien, O’Brien Milling 
Co., Greenville, Ohio; I. J. Riggs, Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago; J. J. Werner, Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha. 

Labor Legislation—Frank J. Allen, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., chairman; 
S. R. Harrell, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis; 
David 8S. Jackman, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita; Bradshaw Mintener, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Moritz Milburn, 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; E. 
K. Thode, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Grain Grades—-Walter H. Mills, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, chairman; Fred T. 
Dines, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Amarillo, 
Texas; W. C. Engel, Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago; J. 8S. Green, Williams Bros. Co., 
Kent, Ohio; Joe P. Lackey, F. W. Stock 
& Sons, Hillsdale, Mich.; James C. Lysle, 
J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas; F. McKown, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita; E. F. Merrill, Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City; Moritz Milburn, 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; Clark 
R. Yager, Ballard & Ballard Co., Ince., 
Louisville. 

Wheat Flour Institute—Jess B. Smith, 
Associated Millers of Kansas Wheat, Kansas 
City, chairman; J. Beaven, Standard 
Milling Co., Chicago; 8S. T. Chase, Lexing- 
ton Roller Mills, Inc., Lexington, Ky.; C. C. 
Kelly, William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas; E. Leonard, Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash.; 
G. Cullen Thomas, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. 

Family Flour—vV. H. Engelhard, Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, chairman; 
W. R. Barry, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; G. J. Buttner, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 
Co., Dallas; Milton Buhler, Buhler Mill & 
Elevator Co., Memphis; Paul 8. Gerot, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; O. A. Knauss, 
Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, IIl.; 
R. B. Laing, Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abi- 
lene, Kansas; Henry Schmitt, Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Denver; W. M. Skid- 
more, Yukon Mill & Grain Co., Yukon, Okla. 

——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFF- 


BEMA NAMES ALTERNATES 
ON EXPOSITION COMMITTEE 


CHICAGO — Gerard R. Williams, 
Williams Baking Co., Inc., Scranton, 
Pa., chairman of the 1949 baking in- 
dustry exposition committee, has an- 
nounced the appointment by the Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers Assn. 
of the following alternates to its 
organization membership on _ this 
committee: 

Ben Littman, Ekco Products, Chi- 
cago, and John E. Morrill, Union Ma- 
chinery Co., Joliet, Il. 

The committee is receiving letters 
from firms who are interested in 
participating in the exhibit and who 
want to lease space. Letters should 
be addressed to: 1949 Baking Indus- 
try Exposition Committee, in care of 
American Bakers Assn., (Room 1558), 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY PLANS 
COTTON BAG USE PROGRAM 


NEW YORK — Textile commission 
houses selling bag type cotton goods 
propose to contribute 10¢ for each 
1,000 yards of goods sold as their con- 
tribution to an industry-wide fund to 
promote the use of cotton bags. 

Representatives of the commission 
houses at a meeting June 8 generally 
agreed upon the need of supporting 
such a program. They noted the seri- 
ous recent decline in sales of sheet- 
ings and osnaburgs to the textile bag 
trade. 

The National Cotton Council is co- 
operating in the textile bag promo- 
tional campaign and a program com- 
mittee will lay out plans for adver- 
tising when funds are raised. 

One textile industry spokesman 
noted that the paper industry alone 
will spend an estimated $1 million 
for multiwall paper bag promotion 
this year. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ELEVATOR UNDER WAY 


SCHICKLEY, NEB. — The Schick- 
ley Grain Co. has begun work on a 
new elevator. 
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——FOR SMOOTHER 
BREAD BAKING 


The bread baking results that have 
made BUFFALO a baker’s favor- 
ite are firmly based on superior 
wheat selection and expert milling 
technique. BUFFALO provides 
the extra baking values that mean 
smooth shop production, lower 
costs and a fine-textured tasty loaf. 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 














THREE FLOURS THAT 
MEAN BUSINESS 








AND BUILD SALES FOR ANY FLOUR DISTRIBUTOR 





Silk Floss « Lassen’s Perfection « Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL—MARION, OHIO 














5,000 Sacks Capacity 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SUNN Y 
KANSAS 


For many years SUNNY KANSAS 


has distinguished itself for good 
baking results... results that built 


fine business for many flour jobbers. 


For the future, too SUNNY 


KANSAS will reflect that same 
production skill in helping other 


flour distributors achieve greater 


sales volume. 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA > KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 











La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 
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* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STA 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 


Columbus New York Nashville Peoria 
a Sy 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis 7 Davenport 
Omaha 


San Francisco 
Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Winnipeg 


Baffalo Columbus 











Canadian Index 
Shows Feed 
Price Fluctuations 


WINNIPEG—Since the removal of 
price ceilings on the major compo- 
nents of the Feed Index last October, 
substantial fluctuations have taken 
place in feed grain prices, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The sag in coarse grain prices which 
occurred in February was clearly re- 
flected in the index which declined 13 
points that month. A further decline 
of 2.8 points occurred in March. 


Prices strengthened in April and 
the index advanced 7.5 points to stand 
at 164.3 for that month. Marked de- 
creases in most feed grains during 
February were responsible for the 
sharp drop in the index for that 
month, the bureau said. The “animal” 
index in April at 167.6 reached its 
highest point since compilation of the 
index began in 1926. 

Index numbers of feed prices and 
prices of livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts for the first nine months of the 
current crop year follow (1926 equals 
100): 
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Feed Animal 
AUBGUS . oc cccccens 130.0 142.8 
September. ...... 138.7 142.8 
CORRE is ccccccce 152.2 145.2 
November ....... 166.4 147.5 
December 2... 168.2 156.8 
BOMMETY occtecess 172.6 164.4 
POOTEREP oc iccess 159.6 164.3 
Pee 156.8 163.9 
pO err ae 164.3 167.6 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
E. C. HILLWEG NAMED TO 


TOP EXCHANGE POSITION 


MINNEAPOLIS —E. C. Hillweg, 
secretary and treasurer of the Minne- 
apolis Grain Exchange, was named 
executive vice president of the organ- 
ization by the board of directors 
June 10. 

The new office was created through 
an amendment to the articles of in- 
corporation authorized by the direc- 
tors. 

J. T. Culhane, president of the ex- 
change, said that while the specific 
duties of the executive vice president 
are not enumerated in the amend- 
ment, the power to act on behalf of 
the exchange can be delegated to the 
executive vice president by the presi- 
dent or board of directors. 

Mr. Hillweg will continue as secre- 
tary and treasurer of the exchange. 
He has been secretary since 1940, and 
previous to that was assistant secre- 
tary and public relations director. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI DEDICATES NEW 
PLANT IN CALIFORNIA 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. — General 
Mills, new cereal manufacturing plant 
at Lodi, Cal., was dedicated June 5 
at an open house attended by five 
company officials who were flown 
from the Minneapolis main office. 

The visitors were Harry A. Bullis, 
chairman of the board; L. N. Perrin, 
president; Walter R. Barry, vice 
president in charge of grocery prod- 
ucts sales; Henry S. Crosby, vice 
president in charge of plant engineer- 
ing, and Samuel C. Gale, vice presi- 
dent in charge of advertising and 
public service. 

The plant is part of General Mills’ 
Sperry division. It is estimated that 
approximately 5 million cases of 
packaged food will be shipped an- 
nually from the plant. Approximately 
200 persons are employed at the 
plant. 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bas. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Senboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 

















Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. T 











FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 
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|| | HUBBARD'S ALMANAGK 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN OCTOBER, 1920 


“Modern milling separates the flour, in pro- 
cess through the mill, into many different 
‘streams,’ each containing different parts of 
wheat and so being different in character and 
quality. The quality of the flour depends on the 
wheat and milling methods used, and on the 
skill with which these streams are combined.” 


TRUE STATEMENTS IN 1920—STILL TRUE IN 1948 


HUBBARD 


“Assures No Compromise with Quality”’ 


MOTHER HUBBARD HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY SUPERLATIVE 
and ATHLETE KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 
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Henry Wallace, the great hybrid 
corn developer, has had all his well- 
deserved laurels snatched from his 
appeasing brow by his dear friends 
the Russians. Henry finds Russia “so 
right” in other things; so now un- 
doubtedly he will wish us to assume 
that, as the Soviet Ministry of Ag- 
riculture claims, the first successful 
experiments on hybrid corn really 
were carried on by V. V. Talonov, a 
Russian, between 1912 and 1916. Mr. 
Wallace began his work in 1904, but 
there is no mention in the Russian 
account of this or any other work 
done then or since then in countries 
outside Russia. The procedure is en- 
tirely in accord with the Russian 
Hoyle—claiming for Russia all im- 
portant scientific and technological 
discoveries. Perhaps you don’t know 
—though you would, of course, if 
you listened to the Soviet propa- 
gandists—that Russians invented 
radio, the incandescent lamp, radar, 
the steam engine, jet propulsion, steel 
girders, penicillin and many another 
modern mechanism or scientific prin- 
ciple. 

eee 


BREAD OR BEER—This time it’s not 
guns or butter for the Germans, but 
bread or beer. The news has it that 
they’ll soon be tipping the foaming 
stein again in the U.S.-British zones. 
The rub is, however, that the elbow- 
bender will have to surrender bread 
ration coupons against each seidel 
from which he chooses to blow the 
foam. 


Since the occupation, manufacture 
of malt beer for German consumption 
has been taboo. U.S. and British mili- 
tary governments reasoned that any 
diversion of bread grains could not 
be justified. 


Under the new plan, Germans will 
give up bread ration points at the 
rate of a 50-gram coupon for 1% 
liters of beer (a little more than 3 
pints). To replenish his supply of 
beer, the dealer must give up these 
coupons, to the breweries. In turn, 
breweries must hand them over to 
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the local food offices before more 
stocks of barley for brewing are re- 
leased. 

In the first 12 months of the plan 
(mid-1948 to mid-1949) not more than 
46,000 metric tons of barley will be 
released for brewing purposes. This 
will insure the availability of barley 
for food purposes. 

In changing their stand on beer 
production, Allied officials say they 
were influenced by the possibility of 
these four gainful developments: 

(1) It will revitalize an industry 
normally employing 150,000 persons 
in some 10,000 plants scattered 
throughout the U.S. and British zones. 

(2) Continued employment of spe- 
cialized workers will lay the ground- 
work for resumption of large scale 
beer exports later on. This will bring 
in foreign exchange, and indirectly 








Wind-powered grist mill in Olmsted County, 
Minnesota, 1874. 





will help decrease the load on US. 
and British taxpayers. 


(3) The tax on beer is a cheap way 
of increasing public revenues. A ton 
of barley costs 220 reichsmarks and 
produces 30,000 liters of beer. This 
will sell for 18,000 reichsmarks, of 
which 10,500 is tax money. 


(4) Legalization of beer manufac- 
ture will be a morale booster for 
farmers, miners and industrial work- 
ers, and seems likely to help step up 
production. 

ee 


ERA OF THE CRACKER BARREL 
—Symbol of an age in merchandising, 
the cracker barrel is no more. Even 
qualified old-timers have difficulty in 
recalling when they last saw one— 
if ever they did. It’s not even a mu- 
seum piece—too humble a thing, 


TODAY ¢ JOMORROW 


doubtless, to preserve unto posterity. 
And yet it was mighty in its day. 

George L. Moore, publicity director 
of First National Stores, soliloquizes 
upon the matter. He says: “Somebody 
ought to do a research or survey or 
study or something on cracker bar- 
rels.”” (He knows of many less inter- 
esting subjects of research.) 


The cracker barrel, Mr. Moore feels, 
dies more than any other one thing 
to symbolize yesterday’s grocery 
stores. We quote: ; 


“No article of furniture; no pack- 
age, appurtenance or fixture of the 
grocery store of the past is men- 
tioned as often as the cracker barrel. 
There’s considerable popular interest 
in it. Our company had a radio fea- 
ture for several years called “The 
Radio Cracker Barrel,’ and the name 
and idea proved reasonably popular. 
In conducting that feature, I began 
to realize that few people could re- 
member a cracker barrel, so when I 
heard F. H. Trumbull had one in his 
Country Store in Concord, I photo- 
graphed it. The name on it was Daw- 
ley & Shepard. They’ve been cracker 
makers in Westminster, Mass., since 
1828. Porter Dawley, grandson of one 
of the founders of the business told 
me that cracker barrels from his com- 
pany were in use as late as 16 to 18 
years ago. 


“Many grocerymen who certainly 
qualified as Old Timers can’t recall 
ever seeing a cracker barrel in use. 
Perhaps this is explained by the fact 
that the barrel package was used for 
pilots pretty largely; some for com- 
mon crackers. I think you'll find, if 
you inquire around, that the urban 
grocer can’t remember cracker bar- 
rels even back 40 years ago. Maybe 
that’s because he didn’t travel as 
much as he might have, up country. 
Old Timers in our company mostly 
remember the successor to the bar- 
rel, which was the square box with a 
hinged top, succeeded by the box with 
a glass cover. 


“The glass cover also was used for 
the cracker barrel at one stage in its 
complicated evolution. Porter Daw- 
ley said the special top with the hole 
was developed especially for Mr. 
Trumbull’s Store; at least that’s the 
way we understood him. The Trum- 
bull cover is interesting. You can get 
your hand through the hole but 
can’t pull your fist out. This is the 
fundamental principle of catching 
monkeys by incising openings into 
coconuts—big enough to let the 
monkey paw through but not suffi- 
cient to give the greedy fist a re- 
turn passage.” 
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The old water mill at Knaresbor- 
ough, Yorkshire, England, reproduced 
from a photograph available through 
the courtesy of the Travel Assn., 
London, is several hundred years old. 
It was built on the site of a mill 
which existed at the time of the Nor- 
man Conquest in 1066. Knaresbor- 
ough was the reputed home of the 
apocryphal Mother Shipton, 15th cen- 
tury witch and prophetess. The story 
goes that Mother Shipton, escaping 
from the irate villagers, who blamed 
her for everything that went wrong, 
took refuge in the mill and turned 
herself into a sack of flour. The mill- 
er sympathetically prodded each sack 
with a pitchfork until right in the 
middle there was a weird scream, 
and as the flour poured out it turned 
to blood. Mother Shipton was last 
observed flying over the moon on a 
broomstick. 





WHEAT FIELD IN JUNE 
* 


Upon this slope the rain falls 

With benison of prayer— 

The fragrance born of growing 
things 

Is potent on the air. 


This bright green spread of 
beauty 

That is strong growing wheat 

Looks forward to the sheaves of 
gold— 

And bread, that men may eat. 


Helen Maring. 
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NEEDLESS FOOD CONSERVATION 


HERE should be an immediate official and 

public ending of the government food con- 
servation program begun in October of 1947. This 
ought to be brought about with exactly as much 
emphasis as was given to the campaign’s begin- 
ning, for surely those in authority cannot wish to 
let the conservation measures that were taken 
result in continuing and perhaps permanent in- 
jury to American agriculture and the processing 
industries which constitute the farmer’s greatest 
customer. 

Government authorities have been over-cau- 
tious in assessing and recognizing the tremendous 
and uninterrupted improvement in the world ce- 
real situation since last October. They have held 
stubbornly and over-long not only to the food 
conservation campaign, which months ago ceased 
to be taken seriously outside government circles, 
but also to tight export controls over flour and 
grain. Immediate return to general licensing of 
flour exports to Latin America for some time 
has seemed imperative to the exporting millers of 
this country. 

Today it is sufficiently clear that, as was re- 
liably indicated much earlier, there is a distinct 
possibility that surplus conditions will build up 
during the 1948 crop year. It would be an un- 
flattering commentary upon the prophetic powers 
of the government food experts if they should 
let their hesitation last so long as to be com- 
pelled overnight to shift from a scarcity mecha- 
nism and philosophy to exactly opposite surplus 
policies and devices. 

Though the American public never was fully 
sold on the need for domestic conservation of 
wheat and its products it was powerfully influ- 
enced by the government’s measures for promot- 
ing wheat saving. This sort of thing fell neatly 
into line with the ideas and activities of the ever- 
present and ever-alert radical fringers of the nu- 
tritional world and naturally was seized upon 
promptly and energetically by bread’s food com- 
petitors. 

In the 1930’s domestic consumption of wheat 
for food ranged from a low of 448 million bushels 
to a high of 492 million bushels and averaged 475 
million bushels from 1932 to 1941. In terms of 
per capita consumption of flour, the range was 
from 150 pounds to 169 pounds. During World War 
II consumption of wheat for food reached a peak 
of 543.1 million bushels (1943-44)—equal to 163 
pounds of flour per capita. Some drop from war- 
time peak levels was to be expected, but the com- 
bined impact of the government’s 1946 program 
requiring 80% extraction flour (dark bread) and 
the Luckman Food Conservation campaign begun 
in the following year caused a drop in per capita 
consumption in 1947 to 144 pounds of flour per 
person—the lowest in history. 

Consumption by his fellow citizens in the 
United States is the American wheat farmer’s 
only certain market. The level of consumption 
must be kept as high as possible and every en- 
couragement should be given by government 
agencies to that consumption. Eating trends are 
difficult to change. Preparation must begin now 
if wheat product usage is to be returned even 
to prewar levels by the time surplus conditions 
are upon us again. 

The 1943-44 consumption of wheat products 
for food equaled 3.93 bushels per capita. This lev- 
el of usage applied to today’s population would 
mean a domestic market greater than the 1947 
market by 72 million bushels. Based on the 1935- 
1946 average U.S. yield of 15.6 bushels per acre this 
would mean an outlet for the production of near- 
ly 4.6 million acres of wheat land—a greater mar- 
ket, smaller surplus, a less difficult future acreage 
control problem. The food conservation program 
already has jeopardized this market, which can 
be realized only when the injury is discontinued 
and then only to the extent that it can be cured. 
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Reluctantly, but patriotically and cooperative- 
ly, the milling industry set aside its Long Range 
Program for the promotion of flour consumption 
which was to have been inaugurated at about 
the time the government conservation edict went 
forth. The results of the saving program have 
multiplied the need for an immediate beginning 
of that long range promotion. First advertising 
in a national campaign that will reach 52,000,000 
families will appear in September. The baking in- 
dustry’s similar campaign already is under way 
Failure of the government to act now, therefore, 
in ending the conservation emergency would be 
not only an evidence of bad judgment but an un. 
exampled measure of bad faith. 


THE EXTENSION OF BIPP 
LANS for the extension of the Baking Indus- 
try Promotional Program beyond the initial 

three-year period have been approved for presen- 
tation at the November convention of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn. 

The extension of BIPP beyond 1949 and its 
eventual adoption as a permanent function for 
the promotion of the baking industry has always 
been considered a necessity if the maximum re- 
sults are to be obtained from the expenditures. 
All of the successful advertising and promotional 
programs, whether for an entire industry or for 
a specific commercial firm, have been based on 
broad long term plans. This continuity is an es- 
sential part of the formula. 

The original BIPP project calls for an ex- 
penditure of a minimum of $1.5 million during 
the three-year period 1947-49. With the end of 
the currently-authorized program set for Decem- 
ber in 1949, it is important that BIPP plans for 
the future be considered now. 


e@e°e 
GRANDMOTHER’S BREAD 


IKE so many things in “the good old days,” 

grandmother’s bread is mainly mythological. 
You can’t appraise it scientifically, because it is 
hallowed and prejudiced by traditions. You can’t 
actually score it, because it exists only in senti- 
mental memory. 

Modern bakery bread usually is compared 
quite unfairly with this emotional loaf of old 
times. The faults of grandmother’s bread are 
readily forgotten, and all the economic and nu- 
tritional virtues of the modern baker’s loaf are 
often petulantly set aside when the much-indulged 
modern palate, abetted by an appetite that is 
cloyed with a rich balanced diet, grows hyper- 
critical. 

It is to be noted, in this connection, that one 
of the important current objectives of the Bak- 
ing Industry Promotional Program is to be “con- 
tinuous strengthening” of acceptance for baker's 
bread—presumably as is—through the various 
implements of advertising and publicity. To de- 
crease criticism of the commercial loaf there is 
to be “the widest possible distribution of the con- 
cise, telling facts to all possible writers, com- 
mentators and lecturers,” so that these inter- 
preters will not “misinterpret” baker’s bread to 
the public. Claim the BIPP campaigners: “Mod- 
ern baker’s bread compares very favorably with 
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types of bread which grandmother used to bake.” 
The facts of such favorable comparison are now 
in process of being compiled for wide distribu- 
tion. 

Improvement of product has no convenient 
place among the front line promotion activities, 
but it must be part of the basic philosophy of 
the whole program. It is to be earnestly hoped 
that bakers, in their entirely proper momentary 
preoccupation over selling what they have, will 
not forget that the only final and convincing an- 
swer to any consumer criticism is the making of 
a more acceptable loaf. Good as it is, all bread 
might be better—no bread could conceivably be 
too good. 

e@ee 


THE JOB AHEAD 


HAT there is a big job ahead in educating 

and persuading the interpreters of bread to 
the public is perfectly clear to those who have dis- 
covered the existence of what in public relations 
vernacular must be called a fairly “bad press’ for 
the commercially-baked loaf. An excellent ex- 
ample of this lies before us as these words are 
written. It is a clipping from the New York Times, 
and might appropriately be reproduced here in 
full: 

“Complain to a baker that bread today is so 
puffy it has no taste or body, and he will reply 
that the public demands and likes it that way. 
In a recent survey by the Millers National Fed- 
eration, however, some facts and figures came to 
light that seem to prove that the baker may be 
wrong. Forty-three per cent of those interviewed 
rated bread as having little nutritional value. 
When asked if they would like to eat more bread 
than they do, 81.2% answered, no, they would not. 

“In their survey the millers were seeking the 
reason for the gradual decline in the consumption 
of bread taking place in this country. Some au- 
thorities say its use has decreased because other 
foods, now more plentiful, have taken its place 
in the diet. The federation’s long range planning 
committee thinks the consumer’s attitude toward 
bread can be changed by education. It recom- 
mends that something be done about the old 
fallacy that bread is ‘fattening’ and that emphasis 
be placed on the economy and food energy of this 
product. 

“The obvious solution—improving the quality 
of the bread—isn’t even mentioned. Yet this seems 
to be one important thing that needs to be done. 
The average present-day loaf is attractive to look 
at—it’s snowy white and light as down. But it 
gets this way at the expense of palatability, for 
there is no comparison between this bread and 
the more substantial product made at home or 
in many small bakeries. Nor does the highly re- 
fined, bleached flour used now yield much in the 
way of flavor. 

“Statistics aren’t the only thing that indicate 
disfavor with the average loaf. The thriving busi- 
ness done by bakeries that specialize in well- 
made bread is another proof. The success that 
Pepperidge Farm and Arnold products have had, 
to mention two, is an example of this. Those who 
can afford it are willing to pay a little more to 
get a bread that is more to their liking. 

“The millers have a point when they em- 
phasize that bread is an economical source of 
protein and food energy. If whole-grain or en- 
riched, it can be a valuable food. But let’s make it 
a flavorful one, too.” 

There is no need for any answer in these col- 
umns to the several misconceptions and erroneous 
conclusions found in this rather typical criticism, 
which will be recognized as coming from the 
sober and not the crackpot fringe. The piece 
points compellingly to the size and nature of the 
job ahead for both bakers and millers, and cuts 
straight through all the possible promotion argu- 
ments to the basic necessity for improvement in 
product. 
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Country. 
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Minneapolis: Milifeeds remain strong. 
Bran dipped a little late last week, when 
corn broke on generous rains over the 
main belt, but stiffened again early this 
week on renewed inquiry from mixers and 


jobbers. Middlings have been _ strong 
throughout, with inquiry exceeding nearby 
supplies. The heavier feeds are reflecting 


the active call for spring pig feeding and 
poultry growing mashes. Mills have been 
operating better in recent weeks, but the 
increased amounts of millfeed resulting 
from this grind appear to be readily ab- 
sorbed by the expanding demand. Quota- 
tions June 14: bran $64@64.50, standard 
midds. $78, flour midds. $80.50, red dog 
$82 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


Duluth: Demand slow; trend lower; sup- 
ply light; pure bran $65.50, standard bran 
$64.50, flour midds. $80.50, mixed feeds 
$74, red dog $82. 

Kansas City: Millfeed trading activity 
was rather thin this week in Kansas City, 
for offers were limited and demand was 
not very large. Primary interest of buy- 
ers is for loaded cars for nearby ship- 
ment. Quotations about unchanged: bran 
$61.50@62, shorts $78@78.50. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand is heavy for 
shorts and only fair for bran. Supplies are 
sufficient for immediate needs. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: bran $61.50@62.50, shorts 
$77.50@78.50. Bran is unchanged to $1 ton 
lower, shorts unchanged to $1 ton higher, 
compared with the previous week. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was good, 
all offerings moving readily and at slight- 
ly lower prices. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran $60.50@61, mill run §$68.25@ 
68.75, gray shorts $76@76.50. 

Salina: Demand is exceptionally good 
for shorts, but a little slow for bran, with 
prices about $1.50 ton lower on bran and 50¢ 
ton lower on shorts. Supplies are ample 
to take care of trade requirements. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: bran $61.50@ 
62, gray shorts $77@77.50. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps: 
bran $68@69, gray shorts $84@85, delivered 
TCP; about unchanged compared to previous 
week. The demand for bran is fair, but 
quite active for shorts, of which offerings 
are limited. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed lower on 
bran and higher on shorts. Quotations, 
straight cars: bran $64.50, mill run $72.50@ 
73.50, shorts $80.50@81.50. Mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher. 

Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies 
are adequate; bran $67.50@68, standard 
midds. $83@83.50, flour midds. $84.50@85, 
red dog $86.50@87. 

St. Louis: There is a fair demand, and 
offerings are ample. Tone firm with bran 
and shorts 50¢ higher. Bran is $65@65.50, 
gray shorts $80.50@81. 

Buffalo: The demand for millfeed is suf- 
ficiently good to fairly well take care 
of the supplies. Prices on bran are some- 
what easier, but the prices on standard 
midds. are firm. Quotations, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo, sacked: bran $69.50@70, standard 
midds. $83@83.60, flour midds. $85@86, red 
dog $86@87. 

Pittsburgh: Buying of millfeeds took an- 
other spurt the past week, in contrast 
to the previous week when sales were low. 
Buying continues for only immediate or 
prompt shipments covering June, and no 
deferred buying is contemplated. Prices are 
higher; bran $74@74.20, standard midds. 
$87@87.20, flour midds. $91@91.20, red dog 
$92@92.20. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed market 
has developed somewhat of an irregular 
undertone, although there is little evi- 
dence of any improvement in activity. De- 
mand for standard bran is running behind 
the supply of that ingredient, and a down- 
ward adjustment in price thus far has 
had no noticeable effect other than to 
widen the spread between it and standard 
middlings. The June 12 quotation on bran 
of $75@76 is $2 under that of the pre- 
vious week, while $1 advances have raised 
standard middlings to $87@88 and red dog 
to $90@91. 

Boston: Millfeeds were slightly higher 
in the Boston market this week, although 
business continued on a sharply limited 
seale. Spring bran is unchanged, while 
middlings improved $1. Mixed feeds are 
$1.50 higher and red dog $1. Buyers on 
the most part only bought for their im- 
mediate needs, and efforts by sellers to 
induce commitments beyond June met with 
considerable resistance even at substantial 
price concessions. 

A 1¢ price increase to milk producers 
was hailed by members of the industry 
but some feared rising meat prices may 















FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kansas 








“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miune Co., Inman, Kan. 

















“Golden Loaf” ms our 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 

















Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 


The Wamego Milling Co. | 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE } 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED | 











Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








NORTHWEST MILLS 
SALES AGENCY 


Combined capacity, 3,000 cwt. spring 
wheat flour. Wants brokers Central- 
Eastern states 
544 Midland Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 














Konsas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St Lovis 
New York 
Dallas 

Minneapolis 

New Orleans 
Denver 











QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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influence another wave of liquidation in 
dairy herds. The outlook in the poultry 
industry is on the upgrade as hatcheries 
are actively seeking eggs throughout New 
England, some paying as high as $1 doz. 
Quotations: spring bran $76, middlings 
$89.50, mixed feeds $86.50, red dog $91.50. 

Atlanta: Demand is light, the trend un- 
steady and supply ample for shorter de- 
mand; new crop local grains are still a 
factor in sales of high priced bran and 
shorts; wheat bran $72.75@73.50, gray shorts 
$88 @90. 

New Orleans: The strength in millfeeds 
during the past few days did not result 
in increased sales. Earlier buying was fair- 
ly good, with both mixers and jobbers 
purchasing for immediate and June de- 
livery. There was some selling as low as 
$69 on bran and $84 on gray shorts. Export 
inquiries are small, with no sales reported. 
Bran $70.75@71.50, shorts $86.75@87.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was defi- 
nitely weaker, with local quotations for 
quick shipment down $2@3 ton during the 
week, and forward positions being discount- 
ed heavily. Although mills were not indi- 
cating such low levels, brokers and re- 
sellers were indicating $66 for July ship- 
ment, and $62 for August shipment, 
with no buyers willing to go ahead. 
There was a slight premium for car num- 
bers, because flood conditions have de- 
layed delivery in some instances, and where 
a feed miller needs material immediately 
it commands a little premium. Car nuni- 
bers $72 ton, Seattle-Tacoma, 30-day de- 
livery $70, Seattle-Tacoma. 

Portland: Millrun, prompt $72, July $67; 
middlings $77. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $4 during 
the past week, with demand and supply 
about equal. Plants are working to capacity 
six days a week and are booked slightly 
into July, although not heavily, due to 
scarcity of product. Quotations: red bran 
and mill run $71, middlings $75; to Den- 
ver: red bran and mill run $77, middlings 
$81; to California: $77.50, middlings $81.50, 
carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand is good for 
millfeeds, which are none too plentiful. 
Quotations: bran $56.25, shorts $57.25, mid- 
dlings $60.25, net cash terms, bags includ- 
ed, mixed or straight cars, Toronto-Mon- 
treal basis. 

Vancouver: Supplies in dealers’ hands in 
this territory are almost exhausted and 
prospects of getting fresh supplies in a 
comparatively short time are poor. The 
record flood conditions along the Fraser 
River have washed out the lines of both 
Canadian railways, and it will be some 
time before they can be restored. In this 
meantime arrangements are being made for 
some Alberta supplies to come via American 
lines, but this will result in a _ longer 
arrival time. There is also $9 ton addi- 
tional freight in routing cars via U. 8S. 
lines. With more than half of the farms 
along the Fraser under water the real 
feed need will not arise until later in the 
summer. Prices are unchanged: bran $55.80, 
shorts $56.80, middlings $60.80. 

Winnipeg: With mill production reduced 
materially, trade in all types of millfeed 
has been cut to a minimum and supplies 
are only sufficient to meet a small propor- 
tion of the demand. Demand continues 
very keen, with practically everything go- 
ing to eastern Canada. Sales in the three 
prairie provinces are unimportant, and the 
embargo on shipments into British Colum- 
bia due to flood conditions eliminates sales 
in that direction for immediate delivery. 
Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran $49.25, shorts $52.25. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 





U. S. VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the U. S., as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), 
on June 5: 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’ley 





Baltimore . 965 69 8 
Boston ... 163 TS ve oé as 
Buffalo ... 405 183 243 es 106 

Afloat .. 762 ee ee es és 
Chicago ... 223 1,563 274 77 146 
Duluth ... 3,088 160 69 ve 422 
Ft. Worth. 2,829 96 82 ee 22 
Galveston... 1,468 ce e° ee 54 
Hutchinson 9,436 7 es 7 ae 
Ind’apolis . 172 511 52 es os 
Kan. City .10,47 208 10 66 65 
Milwaukee. oe Tr 1 -. 2,626 
Minn’apolis. 426 241 50 555 2,370 
New Orl. . 386 31 16 ee es 
New York. 325 7 es «e 2 
Omaha ... 1,459 333 20 32 58 
Peoria .... Py 359 os he 40 
Phila’phia . 1,097 8 214 10 
Sx. City .. 3 209 2 2 Se 
St. Joseph . 1,146 477 125 ‘ie 7 
St. Louis . 657 111 51 da 
Wichita .. 3,003 oe oe 3 
On lakes . 567 — 
On canals . 419 

TotaleJune 


5, 1948 ...39,476 4,566 1,217 774 5,920 
ne 
7, 1947 ...13,155 12,965 3,896 706 6,849 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, June 5, 1948 
(000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
e- 13 os 





Buffalo ........ es 
Duluth .......++. — os - 386 
Lakes .......++- oe es ba 108 

Totals ........ oe 13 ta 494 
Previous week . ve 2 o0 383 


June 7, 1947 





lways uniform ae 


always dependable 


HENKEL’S cake and bread flours provide you 
with flour for all your baking needs. They are always 
uniform. And our operation is large enough so that 
we can always carry sufficient stocks of wheat so 
that you are sure of getting the flour you want. 


Henkel’s Cake and Pastry Flours 





"Made Good" Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel Hour Mills 


Division of International Milling Company 
323 East Atwater Street Detroit 26, Mich. 


The 1948 


IST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS READY! 


Subscribers to THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 


Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive THE Nortn- 


WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 
subscriber: 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 

Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

Please enter my subscription to THE NorTHWESTERN 
MILLER and mail me a copy of the 1948 List of Flour Mills. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
One Year $2.00 Three Years 
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Canadian and European News 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Farm Nationalization Program 


Shelved, British Trade Feels 


LONDON —Trade_ opinion - consid- 
ers that the much criticized Lucas 
report, which had as its objective 
a system which amounted almost to 
complete nationalization of the agri- 
cultural and feed trade industries, 
has been shelved. 

Evidence in support of this view 
was provided by a statement in the 
House of Commons by Tom Williams, 
minister of agriculture, when he said 
that the government had decided that 
the main recommendations of the 
Lucas Committee on _ agriculture 
raised issues of such far reaching 
importance that they must be fur- 
ther examined in relation to the 
wider questions of procurement, mar- 
keting and distribution. While this 
further examination was being under- 
taken, said Mr. Williams, it would 
not be possible for the government 
to reach decisions on the committee’s 
main recommendations. 

An act of Parliament is to be in- 
troduced to implement minor pro- 
posals in the report, but the conse- 
quences of these will not mean any 
major alterations in the setup of the 
present agricultural marketing sys- 
tem. The main idea put forward by 
Lord Lucas was for the formation 
of independent commodity commis- 
sions to control agricultural produce, 
both home grown and imported, and 
it was this suggestion that aroused 
considerable criticism in Britain. The 
report was hotly contested by the 
powerful National Farmers Union 
and an equally strong case against 
the proposals was made by the Na- 


tional Association of British and Irish 
Millers and by the National Associ- 
ation of Corn and Agricultural Mer- 
chants, representing the feed traders. 

Observers consider that the various 
trade organizations never showed 
such solidarity before and the gov- 
ernment’s decision, although merely 
indicating a postponement of the 
scheme, is interpreted as a with- 
drawal of the proposals and a tri- 
umph for those who believe in pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The socialists are endeavoring to 
consolidate the position in prepara- 
tion for the general election in 1950, 
and Herbert Morrison, a prominent 
socialist leader, has urged the party 
to slow down their policy of na- 
tionalization in an effort to win the 
middle class vote which is rapidly 
turning against the party. The gov- 
ernment has already had six months 
in which to consider the Lucas re- 
port and a committee formed from 
representatives of the various min- 
istries concerned has been working 
out details. Pressure from the trade 
has obviously had some effect on the 
government’s policy. 

If, however, the socialists are re- 
turned to power in 1950 it is pos- 
sible that the Lucas report will once 
again be brought forward for im- 
plementation, authorities here feel. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN PRAIRIE ACREAGE 


WINNIPEG—The total area of the 
three Canadian prairie provinces, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
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NEW SHOWROOM—Kipp Kelly, Ltd., has announced the opening of a 
new showroom adjoining its present offices and plant at 68 Higgins Ave., 
Winnipeg. Kipp Kelly designs, manufactures and distributes all types of 
plant equipment and machinery for industry the world over. The com- 
pany maintains modern plant facilities and has a staff of more than 65 
employees. Founded 35 years ago, Kipp Kelly handles all kinds of engi- 
neering jobs for many industries. The firm specializes in the field of dry 
separation of commodities, including grains, peas, beans, seeds and min- 
erals. In addition, the company supplies equipment for the flour and feed 
milling industries. The new showroom is shown in the foreground above, 


next to the manufacturing plant. 


is 481,000,000 acres, of which about 
110,000,000 acres are occupied as 
farm lands. Nearly 41% of 732,715 
farms in Canada are located in these 
provinces. The population of the 
area is slightly less than 2,500,000, of 
which more than one-half live on 
farms or in rural centers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Feeding of Wheat 
in Canada Drops 
6 Million Bushels 


WINNIPEG—The estimated quan- 
tities of wheat used for feed in the 
Canadian provinces in which it was 
produced during the current crop year 
indicate that about 33,700,000 bu. will 
have been fed as compared with 39,- 
700,000 bu. during the 1946-47 season. 

This downward trend in the feeding 
of wheat which became apparent a 
few years ago is attributed by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics to sev- 
eral factors. They include the de- 
crease in yield last fall and the re- 
moval rebate on feed wheat last 
October. 

This estimate of wheat used for 
feed excludes western wheat which 
was moved under the federal assist- 
ance policy to the eastern provinces 
and to British Columbia to be fed to 
livestock. Freight assistance ship- 
ments of wheat (based on claims re- 
ceived to the end of April) for the 
eight-month period ending March 31, 
1948, amounted to 14,700,000 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN GRAIN MOVEMENT 


TORONTO—Total rail movement 
of Canadian grains for the August- 
April period of current crop season 
has been fractionally higher than for 
the same period a year ago, accord- 
ing to figures published by the agri- 
cultural division of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. All grains 
moved in slightly greater volume with 
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barley showing the greatest increase. 
For the second year in succession 
oats have continued to move by rail 
in greater volume than wheat. The 
following figures show rail shipments 
for the nine-month period with com- 
parative data for 1946-47 in paren- 
theses: wheat, 9,896,406 (9,032,592) 
bu.; oats, 10,365,247 (9,523,486); bar- 
ley, 6,911,886 (4,961,217) and rye, 
1,107,872 (638,632) bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA FIGHTS WEEDS 
LARGELY WITH 2, 4-D 


WINNIPEG—The battle agains’ 
weeds in growing crops in western 
Canada is again under way, with 
2,4-D still a principal weapon. Many 
thousand trial plots and other 2,4-I 
experiments have been coordinated by 
the provincial departments of agri- 
culture. 

Some of the experiments include 
many pre-emergence tests, where th« 
chemical is applied to the soil before 
the crop appears. H. E. Wood, chair- 
man of the Manitoba Weeds Com- 
mission, estimates that between 15, 
000 and 20,000 machines will appl) 
2,4-D over 5 million acres of cro; 
lands in western Canada this summer 

In Manitoba another experiment i: 
being conducted with the Manitoba 
Power Commission, involving an ex- 
tensive series of trial attacks agains‘ 
weed growths which are a problem tc 
power and telephone lines. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wheat Lack Forces 
Canadian Mills 
to Curb Output 


WINNIPEG—Many small _inde- 
pendent flour mills in western Canada 
have curtailed operations materiall 
during the past two or three months 
The reduced production is attributed 
solely to the shortage of wheat sup- 
plies. Some of these small mills have 














_ reduced operating time to two days 


a week. 

The small mills depend almost en- 
tirely on export business, most of 
which is to countries other than the 
U.K. Many of the millers report 
that they have had little or no wheat 
to mill since the end of April. One 
small mill in Saskatchewan is re- 
ported to have closed down complete- 
ly, and few if any expect any im- 
provement in flour output until the 
new crop is harvested. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON — The seriousness of 
Britain’s financial position was al- 
leged by Lord Woolton, chairman of 
the Conservative party, when he said 
that by the end of June British gold 
reserves would be down to $1,600 
million, a figure $200 million below 
the accepted safe figure. This, he con- 
sidered meant that a financial crisis 
was imminent and would bring hard- 
ship for the people, shortage of food 
and raw materials and unemploy- 
ment. The crisis is blamed on the 
financial policy of the government, 
but it has to be borne in mind that 
Lord Woolton was speaking at the 
start of a big Conservative cam- 
paign to recruit 1 million members 
to the party. Although people in 
what are now termed the “upper 





By George E. Swarbreck 





income groups” are mainly anti-so- 
cialist, they have a great respect 
for the economic genius of Sir Sta’- 
ford Cripps, who is shortly to visit 
the U.S. and Canada to discuss ques- 
tions arising from the European Re- 
covery Program and the future ar- 
rangements for the continuance cf 
the Anglo-Canadian wheat contrac’. 


x k * 


Published figures in Britain indi- 
cate that during April, wheat and 
flour imported into Britain amounte: 
to 441,315 tons, the proportion of flour 
being 19% of that figure. This is « 
bigger proportion than that show! 
in the total figures for the first four 
months of this year when imports 
amounted to 1,535,155 tons, flour ac- 
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counting for just over 15% of the 
total. It is understood that some Aus- 
tralian flour is coming into the coun- 
try under the terms of the Anglo- 
Australian agreement. 


x *k * 


The German authorities have re- 
fused to allow any animal feed to be 
manufactured from home’ grown 
wheat, reports Edgar Ejichholz of 
Hamburg. The whole of the milled 
wheat has to be used for flour and 
German traders fear that this ruling 
will have serious repercussions on 
the supply situation. The peasants 
will hoard the grain instead of send- 
ing it to the markets and will use 
the major proportion for livestock 
feeding. The traders have been press- 
ing the authorities to allow an ex- 
traction rate of 80% because the 
availability of feed would encour- 
age the peasant to disclose his hold- 
ings. The cattle and hog population 
is rapidly diminishing as a result 
of the shortage of feedstuffs and 
the German people are getting no 
meat in their diet. The Germans are 
now to be allowed three pints of beer 
a month, providing they give up the 
right to half a pound of bread in 
exchange. Mr. Eichholz, who is as- 
sociated with the firm of Eichholz 
& Loeser, Hamburg, a firm prominent 
in the import trade before the war, 
was imprisoned in a concentration 
camp by the Nazi regime. 


2-2? 2 


Indications of an abundant har- 
vest recently led the French govern- 
ment to increase the bread ration 
and to forecast a lower extraction 
rate in August with the prospect 
of whiter bread. The latest reports 
are that even hogs will get a grain 
ration and that growers are to ask 
for state protection against over- 
production of wheat! 


x * * 


Internal dissension among mem- 
bers of the Communist controlled 
government is reported from Yugo- 
slavia. There has been opposition to 
the introduction of producers’ co- 
operative societies and some min- 
isters felt that wheat.and corn pro- 
duction should be left in the hands 
of small producers. These views were 
considered to be capitalistic and un- 
tenable in a communistic society and 
the ministers responsible were dis- 
missed. Lack of effective control is 
alleged to have resulted in the loss 
of valuable crops, delay in seeding 
and shortage of machinery being the 
primary causes. Britain has been try- 
ing for some time to trade machinery 
for Yugoslavian corn, so far with- 
out success, and negotiations which 








Cable Address: ForTGARRY”’ 


MILL aT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 


appeared well advanced were sudden- 
ly dropped. It is possible that re- 
duced current prospects made it nec- 
essary for the Yugoslavs to retain 
present stocks in reserve. 


> = - 


Negotiations are still proceeding 
between Holland and the Soviet for 
the exchange of Dutch produce for 
Russian wheat. Dutch representatives 
have been in Moscow since the end 
of March, but no announcement has 
yet. been made concerning the prog- 
ress of the negotiations. 


=z 2 3 


An announcement by the techni- 
cal council of the Soviet Ministry 
of Agriculture states that as a re- 
sult of investigations by collective 
farms and scientific research insti- 
tutions over a period of years the 
additional pollination of cross _pol- 
linating crops results in a consid- 
erable increase in yield. Last year 
4,000 collective farms in the Kursk 
region applied artificial pollination 
and obtained an additional 80,000 
tons of corn, rye, buckwheat and 
sunflower. The total area over which 
the system has been used is stated 
to be 7% million acres and the har- 
vest has been increased by 800,000 
tons. Claims are made that not only 
does this method increase the yield, 
but it also improves the quality of 


the grain. 
x * * 


Another attempt is being made 
by the Bakers’ Union in Britain to 
abolish night baking. Resolutions 
from branches all over the country 
are being put forward demanding re- 
form and one proposes that an ulti- 
matum be given to the employers 
threatening that unless arrangements 
are made to abolish night baking 
within three months, operatives will 
refuse to work at night. Arguments 
against abolition include the sug- 
gestion that the already large ad- 
vantages enjoyed by big bakeries 
will be increased as against the small 
baker. The master bakers are show- 
ing considerable opposition to the 
proposal. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EXPORTS HIT 3,480,000 BU. 
WINNIPEG—Export business in 

Canadian wheat last week totaled 

3,480,000 bu. and all but a small 


amount went for the United Kingdom 
account. 
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LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘““Wotmacs” 








PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office —- TORONTO, CANADA 











CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 



























COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


TORONTO, CANADA 








RSS Sgr RSE OE OE RS ge 
R. C. PRATT || 
| Exporter 





FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
OM Koaygr Street, Beast 
PORON EO, CANADA 


— 























CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 





























Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 





UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 





Grain Shippers 











Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 


SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 
Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
orters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 















Toronto 




























































































Ever Trim a Hedge ee 


Not the garden variety, of course. That just takes 
’ a smattering of “know-how” and some sharp 
scissors. 


But protecting your position in commodity mar- 
kets by proper hedging is a difficult and demanding 
science. It requires sound basic knowledge—plus 
prompt reports on all changes in the market 
picture. 


Whether you trade in cotton, oils, or cocoa... 
wheat, hides, or wool... are big users or small, 
you still work toward the best insurance possible 
through your hedging transactions in cash and fu- 
tures markets. 


Merrill Lynch might be able to help with that 
insurance—and charges no premiums beyond reg- 
ular commissions! 


Our Commodity Research Department is staffed by 
specialists who constantly gather, sift, trim and catalogue 
the available information pertinent to particular com- 
modities. They have 45,000 miles of private wires ... 
receive and speed flash news to and from 97 offices .. . 
are always within seconds of any important changes in, all 
major commodity markets. And their findings and per- 
sonal services are on call—without charge! 


Even though your operations are unusual, we may 
be able to work out a hedging program for you. Why 
not call your nearest Merrill Lynch office—today, or just 
write: 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 95 Cities 





AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®RTAto 

















re4 * 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Diamond D” = Sngeestenace 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














The Stock Market Picture 


June 15, 1948 





Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


High Low Close Close 
June4, June ll, 
——— 1948 —_. 1948 1948 
Me a ios a OOS. ls 42% 331% 10% 41% 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pid. ................... 98 86 9714 97% 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ................. 34% 281%, 34%_ 33 
MEE we VES SCATEC Teh ChE SC ek oes ees caccccabe 431% 38 44 4314 
Continental Baking Co. ..............5..005- 15% 10% 14% 15% 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. .......... 90 81% 90 89 
Corn Products Refining Co. ................. 66* 59% 65% 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. ......... 177 169 175% 176 
 & fF -” RR ea teers 245% 21 2414 23% 
I ME 8nd So be sowS.c4b-s o na0 5 obese 10% 8% 10% 9% 
SS I, 6 oa. s 5.0 0.5-5.6.0.65.0:59'0,0.0 60 bpm 41 34 395% 39% 
CE EE EEE SASS ete e CdSe rdéricnboseene 50% 40% 49 4914 
Si GO, vo ness cre cvacreese cade 110 91 110 117% 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” .............. DK 6% oes 9% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York ........ 3514 31% Ter 33% 
OS Ee Perr eee 2 4414 61 61 
National Biscuit Co. ........ccccccecncscees 30% 26% 28% 291% 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. ............... 5 164% 2429 175 
i eid el eee sso x'n. 0.65.0 %.'0 a Oe 2214 16 19 20% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. ...............-. 103% 981% Te 102% 
NG ac pd pa.ko oh pins die ass e es 715% 621, 681% 68% 
Purity Bakeries Corp. ..........65::seeeeeee 31 25 me 30% 
ee GE SE OS ak wae bd cd eb sesh seve see 904% 79 87% 95 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. ........... 98% 91 98 981, 
OS OO So eee eee 13% 8 13 13% 
Standard Brands, Inc. ..........-....:.eeeeees 29% 22% 28 23% 
toes Be siGlin spd e <i Udereectbdne 3944 32 kobe 38% 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. .................00065 39% 34% 38 41% 
United Biscuit of America ...............-..- 22 19 21 20% 
Victor Chemical Works .................+-+- 47% 37% 455% 47 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants .........-......- 5% 2% 5% 6 
, © 9 "EO. SAAS 10% 15% 1554 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ............... 101 83% 100 99 
Bid Asked 
Standard Milling Co. .......--sscccccsecsves 11% 12% 
+#Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ........... 21% 22% 


+Over counter. 


OLMSTED & FOLEY NAMES 
HOME ECONOMICS DIRECTOR 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe former “Bet- 
ty Brownell” of the National Asso- 
ciation of Food Chains has joined 
Olmsted & Foley, Minneapolis ad- 
vertising and public relations agency, 
as director of its home economics 
department. She is Mrs. Eleanor 
Combs Halderman. 

The new job brings Mrs. Halderman 
back from Washington, D.C., where 
she was director of home economics 
and consumer services for the food 
chain association, to Minneapolis, her 
former home. Before joining the food 
chain association, she was on the 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., home economics 
staff, as editorial director. 

Mrs. Halderman will take charge of 
the Olmsted & Foley kitchen labora- 
tory for testing client products, 
recipes and appliances. She will direct 
the activities of an upper midwest 
consumer panel composed of farm 
and city women, and will advise on 
the feminine taste in art and copy in 
advertising. 

Among Mrs. Halderman’s services 
at Olmsted & Foley will be the test- 
ing of products and development of 


recipes for the King Midas Flour Mills 
of Minneapolis. She will also assist 
with consumer research for the Regan 
Bros. Co., Minneapolis wholesale 
bakery. 
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ELEVATOR COMPLETED 

OKLAHOMA CITY—The $75,000 
grain elevator at Grandfield, Okla., 
owned by R. I. Helton and his son, 
R. M. Helton, is completed. The 
structure is steel and concrete and 
has the modern equipment which 
permits loading a car each 10 min- 
utes. 
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$750,000 BLAZE DESTROYS 
HONEYMEAD FEED PLANT 


MANKATO, MINN. — Fire de- 
stroyed the soybean and livestock feed 
plant of the Honeymead Mankato Co. 
June 10 with a loss estimated at 
$750,000. A fan used to carry fumes 
from the drier swept the flames up 
to the roof, and the entire building 
was ablaze in a few seconds. 

Firemen were unable to save the 
plant, but they kept the flames from 
spreading to three near-by bins which 
contained an estimated $1 million 
worth of soybean meal. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK,N. Y. 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §" 2u%: 


Millers of Hard and Seft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 


— 








DANIEL: 


MINNEAPOLIS 








GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


° 
> 


- 
7 














ed DEALERS IN 
zt ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


» NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT UNS VEIT °e WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE e PORTLAND 


p 








COs werc rn” wonwn - eewesseer FF lUCUc re hUrR OE FP eS 
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"THE largest and most modern flour mill 





























— and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
Pe. a storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

. ar ae els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
Mills 2 Eee rank WY / Ph and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
ssist nd ae) Wie @& i Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 
— OP cwine ditreee FISHER FLOURING MILES ., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 

ESTABLISHED 1865 CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORE OrTy 
saan SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
at Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 

= Spring Patents 
vhich WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
min- 

General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 
ANT 

de- 
feed 
9 Co. SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 
d SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
umes 
8 UP Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours The SE A IN SUR ANCE CO., Ltd. 
aang OF LIVERPOOL 
» the ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
from INSURANCE ON FLOUR CHUBB & SON 
‘na WE STERN MILLING Co. Policies of this Company United States Managers 
— nn eee i ner on ae FLOUR are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
ba. | FINEST iggy Eas ~ Aa he! A ge he FLOUR Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 

| HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 

| TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. pode a auietew * sueeon 
ei) BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS The Morrison Milling Co. oT hOUR 2.000 SACKS | 
— Mills located at Tidewater and Country Denton, Texas 
, 604 LEWIS BUILDING ° PORTLAND 4, OREGON Emphatically Independent WYMORE e NEBRASKA 




















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


GROWN 











: and Feed Mills MLE) S 
~ 90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
PORALAND, OREGON 
Millers of High 
Jones-HetTreLsATER Construction Co. Grade Bakers 
a Designers and Builders for Milling Companies peo fed , 
1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri “THE FLOUR SUPREME” 
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A CompPLeTe Line oF QUALITY FLouRS 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


hort Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 


BLIZZARD 


Extra Strong First Clear 






















































GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 














NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 
The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 




















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














MNF Committee 
Rules Against Tax 
Recovery Action 


CHICAGO—The special Millers Na- 
tional Federation committee which 
met here June 4 to discuss the possi- 
bility of recovering part of the gov- 
ernment transportation tax on wheat 
shipments for export decided against 
recommending that the federation 
sponsor any recovery action. 

The money involved in the con- 
templated recovery action was the 
transportation tax paid on shipments 
of wheat to mill where the flour went 
for export. The basis of the investi- 
gation was the constitutional provi- 
sion prohibiting any levy or tax upon 
exports. 

The principal obstacle to recovery 
was the necessity of proving that 
when the wheat was purchased the 
miller was obtaining it solely for use 
in milling flour for export, the fed- 
eration committee said, adding that 
the intention to export must be ob- 
vious from the point of origin to the 
point of exportation. Some govern- 
ment agencies might legally lay claim 
to any recovered transportation tax 
recovered on billings used on deliv- 
eries to those agencies. 
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APRIL GRAIN DELIVERIES 
TOTAL 1,727,000,000 LB. 
WASHINGTON — Deliveries of 


grain and grain products by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture made up 
1,727 million pounds of the 2,977 mil- 
lion pound total of food and agricul- 
tural commodities delivered by the 
USDA in April. 

Deliveries to the Department of 
the Army, largely for civilian relief 
feeding in occupied areas, amounted 
to 1,317 million pounds, including 387 
million pounds of wheat and 152 mil- 
lion pounds of flour. 


April deliveries under the USS. 
Foreign Aid (Interim Aid) Program 
included 496 million pounds of wheat 
and 178 million pounds of flour. Ini- 
tial deliveries under the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 199 million pounds of 
wheat were made during April. De- 
liveries to cash-paying foreign gov- 
ernments, included 130 million pounds 
of wheat. Deliveries of 79 million 
pounds of wheat, 29 million pounds of 
flour, 5 million pounds of breakfast 
cereals and macaroni and spaghetti 
were made under the Greek-Turkish 
Aid Program. Deliveries to foreign 
countries receiving food and agricul- 
tural products under the U.S. Foreign 
Relief Program totaled 104 million 
pounds, including 12 million pounds 
of flour. 
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INDIANA GRAIN AND FEED 
MEETING SET FOR JANUARY 


INDIANAPOLIS—The annual con- 
vention of the Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. will again be held in 
the Claypool Hotel here Jan. 24-25, 
1949, according to a recent announce- 
ment by Fred K. Sale, secretary of 
the organization. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Pill 
MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





























“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-LowryFlourMillsCo. | 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











° | 
Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CaBLE ADDRESS: SaXONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 


Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour— 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


r and er 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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FZ BAKER FLOARS that give 


SALINA, KANSAS 














SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD: OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. © 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIRS, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
H. W. JOHNSTON 











Page’s flour quality is built on insurance 
principles. Our exceptional mill location 
enables us to draw wheats from four major 
producing states—thus the yearly risk of 
wheat quality failure is so widely spread 
that Page’s flours are never in danger. 
We can and do pick the best from Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and Colorado.4/f 


ILLING COMPANY, INC. 
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You Need 
“Correct Fit’’ in 
Fi OU r, t re. re) every one of your particular baking needs. 


For bread, rolls, pastries, cakes and cookies, there are 


Here at Russell-Miller we mill flour “‘to fit” . . . to fit perfectly 


Russell-Miller flours designed specifically for each... to 

give them display-counter “good looks” and dinner-table “good eating.” 
Russell-Miller flours are tested continuously for quality and uniform baking 
performance, both in the laboratory and in our experimental bakery. That way we 


make sure they “fit” all your requirements for successful baking. 
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WOMAN'S} 
SHiFFmcE| <P 


*S29CIKT 1} 




















_ 
FROM AN OLD PRINT 
CULVER SERVICE 






ie 
oT 


Woman's SUFFRAGE-1870 


American women pioneers met in Seneca Falls, 

N. Y., July 19, 1848 and demanded the right to vote. By 1870 
the Woman’s Suffrage Campaign was well under way. 

In 1843 — five years before the Seneca Falls Convention, 


flours now bearing the Standard Milling Company name were 





looked up to as the standard of quality as they are today. Bakers 
know from long experience that “Standard” flours help them 
ye = 
HGS YEARS make bread that is good to see — good to eat—a pleasure to sell. 
OF SERVICE 


The Centennial Anniversary Certificate reproduced here shows that the oldest flour brand 
of Standard Milling Company was in use in 1843—18 years before the Civil War. 


STANDARD conoiny 


BAKERY FLOURS 







With the Distributor 


(Continued from page 20) 
ing flour. We believe that the forth- 
coming year, will see a growth in that 
direction. 


H. E. Reid Elected 

ie) 

With the election of Harry E. Reid, 
Memphis, Tenn., as the director rep- 
resenting the individual members in 
the National Association of Flour 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Distributors, the organization has as 
its representative from that group an 
outstanding flour distributor who has 
been thoroughly familiar with the in- 
dustry’s problems for a quarter of a 
century. 

Mr. Reid’s experience includes al- 
most every phase of flour distribu- 
tion. He has a broad background as 
a flour salesman and as an individual 
broker. He is familiar with the dis- 
tributing problems of the industry in 
many sections of the country. This 
knowledge cannot help but be of 
much benefit to the national organ- 
ization. 


Mr. Reid’s election to this post is 
indicative of the desire of the na- 
tional association to be of as much 
help as possible to all segments of the 
industry. It speaks well for the fu- 
ture service of the organization to 
independent flour distributors 
throughout the country. 


Technical Knowledge 
for Salesmen 
fe) 


How much technical knowledge a 
flour salesman should have has long 
been an open question in the milling 


os ae A ee a 


FOR QUALITY -- 


FLOUR 


FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
BAKER'S FLOUR 
CAKE FLOUR 
PANCAKE FLOUR 





CORN PRODUCTS 
CORN MEAL 
HOMINY GRITS 


CEREALS 
FARINA 
DARK WHEAT 
CEREAL 


FEEDS 
FOR POULTRY 
FOR HOGS 
FOR CATTLE 
FOR SHEEP 





To generation after generation . 


FOR PROFITS -- IN 


e FEEDS e CEREALS 


.. the name VICTOR has 


meant THE BEST in Flour — Feeds — Cereals. With this 


never-varying VICTOR quality . 


. . has been aggressive 


VICTOR merchandising and eye-catching packaging . . . 


and VICTOR consistent advertising. There is a complete 


line of VICTOR Products . . 


. which means mixed-car ship- 


ments and, therefore, lower inventory investment and bal- 
anced inventory. That is why VICTOR is a GREAT NAME 


in Flour—Feeds—Cereals . . . to housewives . . . to dealers. 


Decide now — to get more facts about VICTOR 
FLOUR — FEEDS — CEREALS and VICTOR prices. 


NEBRASKA 
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and distributing industries. An inter- 
esting paper on this problem was 
read by James R. Mulroy, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Alton, Ill., at the 
last convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors. The 
text of this address appears on page 
50 of this issue of The Northwestern 
Miller. 

It was Mr. Mulroy’s conclusion that 
flour salesmen do not need to know 
too much about technical milling 
processes. It is far more important 
that they know the characteristics of 
their flour, and how they fit into the 
baking operation. 


Also it was his opinion that sales- 
men do not need to know a great 
deal about technical baking problems, 
for that will only lead to an argu- 
ment with the customer. Mr. Mul- 
roy’s conclusion was that salesmen 
should stick to selling, and bakers 
stick to baking. 


We believe there is much merit in 
this advice. We have known a num- 
ber of well trained technical men 
who were complete failures as sales- 
men. Many bakery service men have 
suffered the same fate. Obviously a 
flour salesman’s job is to sell flour. 
Technical problems in milling and 
baking should be taken care of by 
those specifically trained for that 
work. 


Young Men in Distribution 
° 


While the flour distributing indus- 
try, like many others, is confronted 
with serious problems, yet funda- 
mentally, it is among the soundest 
As such, it offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity for young men to enter it. 
This was admirably brought out in 
an address by W. P. Tanner, New 
York, at the convention. 


Mr. Tanner quoted statistics show- 
ing the average earnings of young 
men, and then spoke of different in- 
stances in the flour distributing in- 
dustry where young men are earning 
far above the average. There are 
drawbacks to the business of course, 
but we can’t think of any business in 
which that is not true. 


Undoubtedly there is urgent need in 
the industry for more young men t 
enter it. The responsibility for filling 
that need rests upon today’s manage- 
ment. They must do everything in 
their power to make flour selling suf- 
ficiently attractive to secure high 
type young men to fill the rapidly 
thinning ranks of the older group 
That is the only way the industry 
can survive. 


National Representation 
fe) 


With the newly elected officers of 
the National Association of Flow 
Distributors, the organization con- 
tinues its custom of having national! 
representation in its official family 
The new president, Earl E. Dusen- 
bery, comes from Des Moines, Iowa 
and the newly elected chairman of 
the board, James R. Affleck, is locat- 
ed in Philadelphia, Pa. The directors 
are representative of all sections of 
the country where the associatio! 
has affiliated groups. 

This, of course, is as it should be 
Efforts will be made during the com 
ing year further to increase the scop¢ 
of the association, both through loca! 
groups and individual members. Th¢« 
more of both types of members th¢ 
national organization has, the bette: 
will it be for the entire flour distrib- 
uting industry, for the stronger the 
national association is the better 
service can it render to the trade. 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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SPRING PARTY HELD 
BY BAKERS CLUB, INC. 


NEW YORK—tThe spring cocktail 
party and buffet supper of the Bakers 
Club, Inc., was held in the club quar- 
ters of the Hotel Shelton here June 8. 
The annual affair attracted the usual 
large crowd of members which over- 
flowed onto the outside terrace of the 
club quarters when the buffet was 
served. The party featured refresh- 
ments, fellowship and cards in the 
game room at the conclusion of the 
buffet supper. 





LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
- 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 











CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Western King F lour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








“‘Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 





1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN, 








Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 8 S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Oo p ity, 16,000 B hal 














PERCY KENT 
none PIGS 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 








OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





Flour Review 





(Continued from page 14) 


current new crop wheat quotations 
are 15¢ bu. under old crop values. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 

Flour production shows an increase 
of 239,622 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 66% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
544,284 sacks, compared with 3,304,- 
662 the previous week and 4,010,995 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
2,352,032 and three years ago 3,658,- 
487. Production increased 71,000 
sacks in the Northwest over a week 
ago, 42,000 in the Southwest, 55,000 
in Buffalo, 27,000 in the Central and 
Southeast and 45,000 in the North 
Pacific Coast. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRED P. WHEELER TO SELL 
RED RIVER MILLING FIRM 


MINNEAPOLIS—Fred P. Wheel- 
er, who, with William Hommerding, 
purchased the majority of the stock 
of the Red River Milling Co., Fergus 
Falls, Minn., in 1944, has offered his 
property for sale because of his poor 
health. 

Mr. Wheeler has spent his life in 
the grain business, at one time head- 
ing the Crown Elevator Co., Minne- 
apolis, and associated with Mr. Hom- 
merding in the Grandin (N.D.) Grain 
& Seed Co. The Fergus Falls mill is 
a modern fireproof plant with a daily 
capacity of about 1,600 sacks, with 
attached storage capacity of 160,000 
bu. wheat. 

Ralph Hegman, 480 Grain Ex- 
change Bldg., Minneapolis, is in 
charge of the disposal of the prop- 
erty for Mr. Wheeler. Henry Haver- 
stock, attorney for the retiring mill- 
er, is also concerned in the sale. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


REX S. DARNALL NAMED 
LAMSON REPRESENTATIVE 


KANSAS CITY—Rex S. Darnall 
this week was named a Kansas City 
representative for Lamson Bros. & 
Co., Chicago wire brokerage firm. 
Mr. Darnall, whose membership has 
been posted for transfer to the Lam- 
son company, formerly was connect- 
ed with McVeigh & Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, and has been a member of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade for about 
a year. 

He previously was with the Norris 
Grain Co. before and after four years 
of service with the Air Transport 
Command overseas. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Kansas. 

Lamson Bros. Kansas City office is 
located at 210 Dwight Bldg. 














Nashville Sales Office 
810 Nashvite Trust Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 














Capacity 10,000 Sacks 
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KANSAS 


SALINA 


Central States Sales Office 
1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower 
50 West Broad St., Columbus, O. 
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ANcuME “vane Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 


Since 1821 ° 


























“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 


RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


_FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 




















MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buck wheet Flours 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Macaroni Industry to Concentrate 
on Holding Postwar Business Gain 


By DON E. ROGERS 


Market Editor 
The Northwestern Miller 


CHICAGO—tThe macaroni industry 
is riding the crest of a record-break- 
ing business wave estimated at 135% 
of prewar average and grim determin- 
ation to retain as much of this gain 
as possible was the tenor of the 44th 
annual convention of the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. held 
June 10-11 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. The spirit was manifest from 
the very first gathering of the 
manufacturers and allied interests, 
which rolled up a_ history-shat- 
tering registration of 189, and 
continued through to the closing ses- 
sion, which climaxed the convention 
with a drive to stimulate interest and 
enlist funds for a macaroni industry 
promotion program. 

The work-packed convention sched- 
ule ran the gamut of “More and 
Better Durum Products” from the 
very inception of growing better du- 
rum to selling more durum products, 
with all of the intermediary steps of 
processing, packaging, labor relations, 
nutrition and distribution thoroughly 
explored by panels of experts in 
those respective fields. 

Comments on every hand indicated 
the assemblage set a new high in 
constructive accomplishments and 
closer bondage of individual manu- 
facttrers in a program of over-all 
industry welfare. Much of the credit 
was unanimously given to C. W. 
Wolfe, Megs Macaroni Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa., who rounded out seven 
years as the association’s president 
before turning over the gavel to C. 
L. Norris, vice president of the 
Creamette Co., Minneapolis. 


Promotion Program Studied 


Recognizing that individuals in the 
macaroni manufacturing business 
must pull together as an industry if 
the postwar strides in trade expansion 
are to be maintained or increased 
further, leaders in the industry re- 
vealed that considerable thought and 
effort toward a promotion campaign 
to stimulate increased public interest 
in and consumption of macaroni, 
spaghetti and noodles have been put 
forth for a year or more. C. Fred- 
erick Mueller, C. F. Mueller Co., Jer- 
sey City, N.J., told the convention 
that 39 companies, representing 52.5% 
of the association’s production vol- 
ume, already have signed up to spon- 
sor a promotion campaign. A total 
of 70% of the association’s produc- 
tion must be signatories to the con- 
tract before such a program can be 
operative. 

Bert Nevins, president, Bert Nev- 
ins, Inc., a New York public relations 
agency, described the accomplish- 
ments of a test program recently con- 
ducted to stimulate consumer inter- 
est in egg noodles. Media used in- 
cluded radio contests on egg noodle 
recipes and the program became so 
interesting that it spread over into 
the daily press. Another test project 
was one on spaghetti eating. Later in 
the convention schedule, Herman 
Steen, vice president of the Millers 
National Federation, outlined the 
Millers’ Long Range Program of na- 
tion-wide advertising for the promo- 
tion of flour. The millers’ program 
created much interest in the macaroni 
meeting and was seen by the durum 


products leaders as a project which 
might well be emulated, even if on a 
reduced scale. Macaroni association 
leaders were hopeful that the re- 
quired 70% sign-up could be quickly 
obtained so that a start of the pro- 
motion campaign could be made this 
fall. 
Farmer Gives Views 


More and better durum products 
have their beginning in more and 
better durum wheat, B. E. Groom, 
Greater North Dakota Assn., and 
large producer of durum, said in 
speaking on the subject, “A Farmer’s 
Viewpoint on Durum Production.” The 
principal point of trouble in the pro- 
duction of high quality durum is the 
admixture of other grains in durum 
fields, Mr. Groom said. Elevator men 
frequently are too generous in pay- 
ing farmers high prices for such ad- 
mixtures and too cautious about pay- 
ing careful durum farmers the pre- 
miums to which they are entitled 
for high quality, straight-run durum. 
Such methods, which are not entire- 
ly the fault of the elevator men eith- 
er, due to limited storage facilities 
in the rush season, are not conducive 
to careful selection of seed and 
planting on clean fields, Mr. Groom 
pointed out. 

He summarized his talk with a 
four-point program, as follows: 

1. Pay a price for high quality du- 
rum that will make it more profit- 
able to grow in proven durum areas 
than other crops. 

2. Continue improved seed pro- 
grams indefinitely to acquaint grow- 
ers with new varieties and commer- 
cial demands. 

3. Timely information through all 
available publicity channels to con- 
vince growers of the reason for high 
premiums and severe cuts in prices 
in the markets. 

4. Sell the consumer on the worth 


and good quality of the product, to 
increase consumptive demand. 


Clara Gebhard Snyder, director, de- 
partment of foods and nutrition, Mill- 
ers National Federation, made a hit 
with the association when she out- 
lined what has been done by her de- 
partment in educational work in 
home economics circles on the use 
of durum products. The full publicity 
facilities of the nutrition department 
of the federation have been put to 
work on durum products and thou- 
sands of pieces of radio script and 
newspaper food editor material have 
been distributed. New projects con- 
templated for summer, Mrs. Snyder 
said, include the development of 
recipes using macaroni products for 
school lunch programs in conjunc- 
tion with the various surplus foods 
which are allocated by the govern- 
ment. These surplus foods frequently 
include commodities which can be 
used with macaroni products. Cheese 
is an example. The recipes will be 
published bimonthly in leaflet form 
and distributed to the school lunch 
cooks and menu planners. 


A series of colored slides is being 
developed by Mrs. Snyder’s depart- 
ment to be shown this summer at 
school lunch workshops. These are 
designed to teach cooks how to pre- 
pare macaroni products in attractive 
and appetizing forms for the school 
lunch program. A leaflet on how mac- 
aroni products are made and show- 
ing the many varieties available also 
will be included in Mrs. Snyder’s 
mailings to school lunch workers. 


Quality Products Urged 
Rose Marie Keifer, secretary-man- 
ager, National Association of Retail 
Grocers, said the grocery customer 
today, according to latest surveys, 
wants in her retail food store the fol- 
lowing things in the order given: 





A JOB WELL DONE comes to an end with the presentation of the 
president’s gavel by C. W. Wolfe (left) to C. L. Norris, elected president 
of the National Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. at the 44th annual con- 


vention in the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, June 10-11. 


Mr. Wolfe, 


Megs Macaroni Co., Harrisburg, Pa., had held the position of president 


for seven years, the longest term in the history of the association. 
Norris is vice president of the Creamette Co., Minneapolis. 


Mr. 
At Mr. 


Wolfe’s right are C. Frederick Mueller, C. F. Mueller Co., Jersey City, 
and Albert Ravarino, Ravarino and Freschi, Inc., St. Louis, newly elected 


vice presidents of the macaroni group. 


At the extreme right of the 


picture is A. Irving Grass, I. J. Grass Noodle Co., Chicago, another new 
vice president. 
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courtesy, quality of product, cleanli- 
ness, easier checking, good stock ar- 
rangement, reasonable price, well 
known brands and better price mark- 
ing. ‘Most of these items the retailer 
will supply,” Mrs. Keifer said, “but 
as for price and quality he must have 
the cooperation of manufacturers 
and suppliers. He must depend upon 
the manufacturer to put quality into 
every package. The retailer is in busi- 
ness to make money and must have 
customers who will buy the manufac- 
turers’ products at a price which will 
earn him a small net profit at least 
—in other words, a good quality, well 
advertised product that will fit into 
the budget of the customers.” 


William B. Bradley, American In- 
stitute of Baking, presented a paper 
entitled “What the Government Has 
Done for the Baking Industry,” in 
which he described the studies made 
in connection with the staling of 
bread. “The rate at which bread 
stales is greatly affected by the tem- 
perature and, contrary to popular 
concept, the lower the temperature, 
the faster the rate of staling, except 
when the temperature is reduced to 
the point where the moisture in the 
bread will freeze,” Mr. Bradley said. 
Further studies on the subject are 
progressing and it was intimated 
that such research might at a later 
date include studies on keeping-qual- 
ities and freshness in macaroni prod- 
ucts. Mr. Bradley spoke in place of 
Philip Talbott, grain products branch, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, who 
was unable to attend due to illness. 


Egg Quality Discussed 
“Better Eggs for Better Egg Noo- 
dles” was the subject thoroughly dis- 
cussed by Dr. O. J. Kahlenberg, direc- 
tor of research, National Egg Prod- 
ucts Assn. Dr. Kahlenberg illustrated 
his remarks with bottled samples of 
egg yolks, which demonstrated color 
reactions when certain flavoring and 
preservative agents were added, and 
explained a simplified method for 
egg noodle manufacturers to judge 
egg yolk color standards in the pur- 
chase of eggs. Research studies de- 
signed to reduce the $30 million an- 
nual loss to farmers resulting from 
discounts on dirty eggs also were 

discussed by Dr. Kahlenberg. 


Labor Welfare Programs 


Labor relations of the macaroni in- 
dustry were discussed by a panel 
composed of Joseph Giordana, who 
discussed the New York welfare plan, 
John P. Zerega, Jr., talking on labor 
contracts, and Albert Ravarino, who 
discussed union medical centers. 
These discussions revealed a marked 
decrease in absenteeism when manu- 
facturers had welfare programs which 
took care of personnel health and 
hospital requirements, with better 
worker production far offsetting the 
company cost of such programs. 


B. R. Jacobs, director of research, 
National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Assn., reporting on plant sanitation, 
reported a gradual decrease in insect 
fragments and very noticeable de- 
crease in rodent infestation in plants 
that supply the macaroni industry 
with raw materials. He cited the need 
for manufacturers to use sifters which 
will remove all foreign material larg- 
er in size than the largest granules 
of semolina, and stated that the 
Food and Drug Administration has 
been very active the past two years 
in prosecuting manufacturers whose 
plants are not in a sanitary condi- 
tion. 

“The process of keeping macaroni 
plants in a sanitary condition is one 
of simple good housekeeping, using 
the same precautions for cleanliness 
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in the plant that you use in your own 
home,” Mr. Jacobs said. “Certainly 
the general public is entitled to ex- 
pect clean food. A macaroni manu- 
facturer haled into court on evidence 
that his plant is insanitary can ex- 
pect very little sympathy from the 
court and jury, particularly with the 
type of evidence usually presented 
by the FDA.” 

Milton Caroline, U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Commission, rodent control 
division, Purdue University, La Fay- 
ette, Ind, described the habits of the 
rat and discussed means of ridding 
premises of the pests, cleaning up 
debris in large areas around plants 
and rat-proofing buildings. 

E. O. Pollock, chief of commodity 
research division, Grain Branch, 
USDA, Washington, in discussing ex- 
ports of durum products, said that 
the department has sponsored the 
exportation of about 9 million bushels 
of durum as grain and grain equiva- 
lent, including semolina and maca- 
roni from the current crop. All of 
this was accomplished prior to Jan. 
1, when durum prices were below 
spring wheat prices, he said. There 
is a good demand for macaroni prod- 
ucts from Italy and Greece, he said, 
but prices and lack of information as 
to this year’s crop make it necessary 
for the government to be cautious on 
export commitments at this time. 
Italy may hesitate to spend dollars 
for macaroni products at present high 
prices and may want to import durum 
wheat or semolina in order to keep 
Italian mills and factories operating, 
he added. It probably will be neces- 
sary for the U.S. to keep export con- 
trols on durum wheat to Europe a 
while longer. In the future, exports of 
macaroni products will be charged 
against wheat allocations, Mr. Pol- 
lock stated. He estimated the carry- 
over of durum wheat next Sept. 1 
at slightly below 5 million bushels. 

Despite -the heavy work schedule 
of the convention, the traditional so- 
cial activities were neatly sandwiched 
in during the evening hours. The 
Rossotti Lithographing Co. sponsored 
a spaghetti buffet supper for the en- 
tire convention attendance the eve- 
ning of June 10, honoring the 50th 
anniversary of the founding of that 
firm by the late Edward Rossotti. The 
Clermont Machine Co., Inc., spon- 
sored a reception and cocktail hour 
the evening of June 11, which was 
followed by the association’s annual 
dinner dance. A multiple-piece floor 
show at the dinner dance was spon- 
sored by the Consolidated Macaroni 
Machine Corp. 


1948-49 MACARONI OFFICERS 


President—C. L. Norris, the Cream- 
ette Co., Minneapolis. 

Vice presidents—A. Irving Grass, 
I. J. Grass Noodle Co., Chicago; C. 
Frederick Mueller, C. F. Mueller Co., 
Jersey City, N.J.; Albert Ravarino, 
Ravarino & Freschi, Inc., St. Louis. 

Directors—Thomas Cuneo, Mem- 
phis; E. D. DeRocco, San Diego; J. 
H. Diamond, Lincoln, Neb.; Peter La- 
Rosa, Brooklyn; Charles Presto, Chi- 
cago; G. P. Merlino, Seattle; C. Fred- 
erick Mueller, Jersey City; Joseph 
Pellegrino, Lowell, Mass.; Albert Ra- 
varino, St. Louis; Frank Traficanti, 
Chicago; L. S. Vagnino, St. Louis; 
P. J. Vivano, Louisville; Albert S. 
Weiss, Cleveland; Emanuel Ronzoni, 
Long Island City, N.Y.; Maurice 
Ryan, Quality Macaroni Co., St. Paul. 

Secretary-Treasurer—M. J. Donna, 
Braidwood, Il. 

Director of Research—Benjamin R. 
Jacobs, New York. 
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When C. ‘W. Wolfe, Megs Macaroni 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa., handed the pres- 
ident’s gavel to C. L. Norris, he ended 
the longest term of presidency in the 
history of the association. His seven 
consecutive years as head of the 
group have seen many progressive 
strides in the organization’s activi- 
ties. A great many very nice things 
were said to him by members in ap- 
preciation of his leadership. He now 
holds the honorary position of chair- 
man of the board, with a vote on the 
directory. 

¥ ¥ 


The 1948 convention was the 30th 
consecutive meeting managed by M. 
J. Donna, secretary-treasurer of the 
National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Assn. He made his first report in St. 
Louis, June 10, 1919. Membership 
April 1, 1918, totaled 40 and a pre- 
convention drive brought it up to 72 
by June 10, 1919. The present mem- 
bership is 123. Funds of the organi- 
zation April 15, 1919, amounted to 
$1,110. As of May 31, 1948, funds 
were $41,848.20. 


¥ Y¥ 


For the first time at any macaroni 
convention, a complete list of the 
registrants was available. It was com- 
piled by Glenn G. Hoskins, macaroni 
industry consultant, and his staff. 
This year’s registration of 189 in- 
cluded 85 manufacturers and 104 al- 
lied men. The total was a record and 
was approached only by the last con- 
vention in Minneapolis two years ago 
and one in New York in the 1930's. 


¥ sY¥ 


The place to hide something is in 
plain sight, in the opinion of C. W. 
Wolfe, retiring president of the Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. 
He had been wearing a hand-painted 
necktie, which portrayed a forkful 
being lifted from a plate of spaghetti, 
throughout the first day of the con- 
vention without any of the macaroni- 
noodle men even noticing that the 
design was of their own products. He 
chided the promotion campaign boys 
about the effectiveness of advertising. 


¥ ¥ 


Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, Mill- 
ers National Federation nutrition ex- 
pert, and Mrs. Rose Marie Keifer, 
secretary-manager of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers, gave 
the men speakers a run for their 
money when it came to holding audi- 
ence attention. Both are experts in 
their fields and both of them seem 
to generate “get it done” spirit by 
the way they present their stories. 


¥ Y¥ 


Production of macaroni products 
in 1947 totaled 931,710,397 Ilb., or 
137.5% of the 1937-41 base, which av- 
eraged 677,614,107 lb. annually, ac- 
cording to Glenn G. Hoskins, maca- 
roni consultant and statistician. He 
estimates the current rate of produc- 
tion at about 135% of the prewar 
base. -Exports in the first three 
months of 1948 were: January 15.6 
million pounds, February 19.3 mil- 
lion, March 37.9 million, making a 
first quarter total of 72.8 million Ib. 
This compares with 31,663,000 Ib..in 
the last quarter of 1947 and total 1947 
exports of 74,690,654 Ib., Mr. Hoskins 
reports. Only OIT license restrictions 
prevent the exports from running 
even heavier. 





C. D. Sturgis, bakery service divi- 
sion, Buffalo, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co.,; Minneapolis, suffered a 
minor eye injury last week during a 
business trip to New York, when the 
exploding tip of a match flew into his 
eye and burned it slightly. 


Since her arrival in Montreal late 
in May, Miss Luna F. Broekman, who 
recently retired from the London 
staff of The Northwestern Miller aft- 
er 50 years of service, has visited the 
offices and personnel of the company 
in Toronto, New York, Chicago and 
Minneapolis. She has had a busy pro- 
gram of entertainment in which 
members of the flour industry have 
generously participated. From Minne- 
apolis Miss Broekman expects to go 
to western Canada, visiting Edmon- 
ton, Victoria, Vancouver and points 
in the Canadian Rockies. She will be 
in Minneapolis again for the week 
beginning July 6, after which she will 
go to Kansas City and St. Louis on 
her way eastward for her return voy- 
age to England. 


David Wilson, manager of the du- 
rum department of the New York 
office of King Midas Flour Mills, Min- 
neapolis, left June 8 tn attend the 
National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Assn. convention in Chicago. 


Joseph H. Weaver, Jr., son of J. H. 
Weaver, secretary-treasurer of Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills, Omaha, re- 
cently was awarded a bachelor of sci- 
ence degree from Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N.H. The young Mr. Weaver 
majored in English. 


Thomas F. Naughtin, Jr., of the 
T. F. Naughtin & Son Co., bakery 
supply house, Omaha, recently was 
named president of the Omaha Sales 
Managers Assn. Mr. Naughtin is sec- 
retary of the Nebraska State Bakers 
Assn. 

a 


At the annual conference of the 
Harvard Business School Alumni 
Assn., held in Boston June 12, Harry 
A. Bullis, chairman of the board of 


General Mills, Inc., delivered an ad- 
dress on the subject, ‘““Management’s 
Responsibilities to Stockholders.”’ He 
explained in detail his company’s pro- 
gram for promoting contacts with 
stockholders through regional meet- 
ings held in various cities throughout 
the country. “It is the responsibility 
of management,” he said, “to stimu- 
late the active interest of stockhold- 
ers in the company’s business and to 
try to awaken them to the responsi- 
bilities of ownership.” Other speakers 
before the Harvard group included 
Clarence Francis, chairman of Gener- 
al Foods Corp., whose subject was 
the moral responsibilities of manage- 
ment, and R. R. Deupree, president 
of Procter & Gamble, whose theme 
was the responsibility of management 
to workers. 
* 


G. Lamont Bidwell was recently 
elected a director of the Riegel Paper 
Corp., replacing his father, George 
L. Bidwell, who has resigned. 

s 

Earl C. Garratt, vice president of 
the E. P. Mitchell Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, was a visitor last week among 
the New York trade. 


John Tatam, general sales manager, 
bakery flour, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, spent several days 
recently in the New York market. 


J. Ross Myers, Jr., member of J. 
Ross Myers & Son, Baltimore fiour 
brokers, attended the Millers Nation- 
al Federation meeting in New York 
June 9. 

aH 


John B. Wall, vice president and 
sales manager, Wall-Rogalsky Milling 
Co., McPherson, Kansas, is calling on 
trade connections in the South. 


W. G. McLaughlin, manager, east- 
ern division, and Kermit V. Clausen, 
sales manager, eastern division, New 
York, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, left at the close of the week 
to attend the meeting of the New 





INGREDIENT EXPERTS discussed better component parts of macaroni 
and noodle products at the 44th annual convention of the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 


June 10-11. 


Seated left to right are B. E. Groom, durum producer, 


representing the Greater North Dakota Assn.; Dr. O. J. Kahlenberg, 
egg expert and director of research, National Egg Products Assn.; Dr. 
Robert S. Harris, professor of biochemistry of nutrition, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Standing is C. L. Norris, vice president of the 
Creamette Co., Minneapolis, chairman of the panel. Mr. Norris later was 
elected president of the macaroni association. 








DIAMOND JUBILEE MEETING— Fifty-three mem- 
bers of the “V” Club composed of sales personnel of the 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. Louis, attended the 
annual sales conference June 3-5. The meeting officially 
opened the “Diamond Jubilee” year, commemorating the 


founding of the company, 75 years ago. 
selling under present competitive conditions were dis- 
cussed and an outline made of plans for the new crop 
Achievement awards were presented by L. C. 
Chase, vice president and general manager, to 15 mem- 
bers of the sales force for outstanding accomplishments 
in the company’s “Do a Job” campaign. The “V” Club 
was guest of the company at a banquet at the famous 
Ruggeri restaurant and later attended a baseball game 
between the St. Louis Cardinals and Brooklyn Dodgers. 


year. 


Pictured above are: 


First row: P. D. Hays, Nashville, Tenn.; the So-Easy 
Singers (D. B. Bryant, Herbert Warner, E. F. Newton). 
Second row: J. W. Linden, sales director, bakery division; 
J. ©. Heman, sales director, grocery division; B. V. 
Hopper, sales director, bakery division; C. A. Barrows, 
sales manager, grocery division; L. C. Chase, vice presi- 
dent and general manager; A. G. Ehernberger, sales 
manager, bakery division; Lee R. Whidby, Alabama; 


Problems of 


office manager. 
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Carl J. Lommel, Ohio; E. E. Smith, Pennsylvania; P. J. 
Maney, assistant sales director, bakery division; W. A. 
Martin, Alabama. 

N. M. Thompson, 
Indiana; T. A. O’Sullivan, vice president, Flour Mills 
of America, Kansas City; J. G. Hughes, assistant sales 
director, bakery division; Gene Barry, assistant sales 
director, grocery division; J. A. Berkel, St. Louis; H. J. 
Stapenhorst, sales director, bakery division; G. C. Gies- 
sing, credit manager. Fourth row: N. F. Igel, Ohio; D. D. 
Jones, St. Louis; W. L. Long, Pennsylvania; H. E. Hart, 
Massachusetts; E. D. Greenleaf, Maine; W. G. Bynum, 
Mississippi; C. D. Tebeck, Indiana; B. H. Pepper, assist- 
ant sales director, bakery division; B. F. Hampton, as- 
sistant sales director, grocery division; J. E. Starnes, 
Fifth row: Adolph Heidemann, St. 


Third row: H. F. Holman, Illinois; 
West Virginia; Ray Schrameyer, 


Louis; D. W. Schaberg, advertising manager; J. P. Brod- 


Tennessee. 


erick, Alabama; George Gillen, St. Louis; K. P. Aitken, 
sales director, grocery division; S. H. Edelmann, St. Louis; 
A. L. Christman, 
Chester Goebel, St. Louis; W. F. Giegel, manager grain 
department; J. C. Carruth, Chicago; E. M. Peek, Pitts- 
burgh; W. F. Fleming, North Carolina; C. L. Luecke, 
St. Louis; C. G. Stapenhorst, St. Louis, and J. H. Fowler, 


production manager. Sixth row: 





England Bakers Assn. at Poland 
Springs, Maine, June 12-15. 
cd 


A. L. Ingram, New York, regional 
manager, seaboard bulk region, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, returned 
June 11 from a business trip to Wash- 
ington and Baltimore. 


Carl A. Quarnberg, president and 
one of the founders, Tri-State Mill- 
ing Co., Rapid. City, S.D., was recently 
presented a_ distinguished service 
award by the School of Business Ad- 
ministration of the University of 
South Dakota, “for outstanding lead- 
ership not only in his own industry, 
but in civic affairs of the state and 
of his community.” 


Walther de Boer, president, W. de 
Boer & Co., Hamburg, Germany, and 
agent there for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
left Minneapolis this week for Mil- 
waukee, Chicago and the East Coast 
after conferring with Pillsbury offi- 
cials. He will sail for Europe July 8 
from New York. 

a 


Fred Merrill, son of Elmo F. Mer- 
rill, treasurer and general manager, 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, has returned to Kansas City 
for the summer to enroll in Kansas 
City University. He will take several 
subjects that will be credited to the 
milling course which he is taking at 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. 


Henry J. Riekse, flour salesman for 
General Mills, Inc., in Detroit for the 
past 27 years, is rapidly recovering at 
his home after his release from a 


hospital following a stroke suffered 
May 27. 
@ 


George B. Wagner, director of the 
department of biological control, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is in a Minne- 
apolis hospital for observation and 
treatment. His ailment has been diag- 
nosed as kidney stones. . 


Frank D. Allien, sales manager for 
the Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa., is 
in Minneapolis in the interests of his 
company. 

* 

George B. Wendell, vice president, 
and Warren K. Harlacher, second vice 
president and manager Highspire, 
Pa., division, the Wheatena Corp., 
were guests of H. J. Greenbank & 
Co., representatives of the mill, at 
the New York Produce Exchange din- 
ner June 7. 

® 


L. E. Zimmerman, manager, White- 
water (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., at- 
tended a reunion of the Zimmerman 
clan in the city park in Hutchinson, 
Kansas, last week. About 50 were 
present. 

* 


O. A. Keeler, secretary, treasurer 
and general manager of the Wolf 
Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, is on 
a 10-day vacation in Missouri. 

i 


Among the New Yorkers who plan 
to attend the field day in Kansas 
City June 17 are M. Lee Marshall, 
chairman of the board, Continental 
Baking Co., a speaker at the affair; 
Frederick W. Pfizenmayer, purchas- 
ing agent, and Farrar Tilney, vice 
president and director of purchases, 


General Baking Co.; George H. Cop- 
pers, president, and Howard Cunning- 
ham, vice president, National Biscuit 
Co.; Albert H. Fleischmann, vice 
president, Fleischmann division, 
Standard Brands, Inc., and William 
E. Derrick, vice president at New 
York, flour milling division, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. 
* 


P. H. Baum, vice president and 
director of sales, William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, with 
Mrs. Baum, spent a few days last 
week in Colorado Springs. 

w 

H. M. Regier, sales manager, Buhler 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., went 
to Chicago last week on a brief busi- 
ness trip. 

* 


A vacation period of several weeks 
in Florida and Arkansas was recent- 
ly enjoyed by E. M. Peek, Pittsburgh 
flour broker, and Mrs. Peek. 

® 


J. A. Willis, Jr., vice president and 
general manager, Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, was a recent 
visitor with Ben H. Peoples, Pitts- 
burgh representative of the mill. 

@ 

Harry E. Reid, Nashville, Tenn., 
southeastern representative for the 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, was a recent visitor in Okla- 
homa City while on his way to 
Florida for a vacation. 

e 


An announcement has been made 
of the approaching marriage of 
George C. Grogan, Jr., Oklahoma 
City, to Miss Frances Hendrick, Brun- 
didge, Ala. The bridegroom is the 
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son of the late George C. Grogan, 
formerly sales manager for the Acme 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, and Mrs. 
Grogan. He is a major in engineering 
and received his master’s degree from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

& 


Moritz Milburn, president of Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
was in Portland last week in connec- 
tion with the purchase of the Crown 
Mills. 

7 . 

James 8S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, 
president of the southwestern divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., attended 
a Rotarian fishing expedition to Lake 
Texhoma recently. 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Bartola Campanella, 85, wife 
of the. late Salvatore Campanella, 
founder, and mother of John Cam- 
panella, owner of S. Campanella & 
Sons, Jersey City flour jobbing firm, 
died June 7 after a brief illness. Also 
surviving her are Charles, Philip, 
Jack and Mary, four grandchildren 
who are all active in the present con- 
duct of the business. 











The wife of A. M. Friede, old-time 
jobbing flour salesman, died June 8, 
with funeral services June 10. Mr. 
Friede has been with E. S. Wagner 
& Co. for the past 14 years. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. T. STEDMAN APPOINTED 
BY CONSOLIDATED MILLS 


WICHITA, KANSAS — Robert T. 
Stedman has been appointed repre- 
sentative of the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, in an important 
section of the’ central states terri- 
tory, the milling company has an- 
nounced. Mr. Stedman, who recently 
entered the flour brokerage business, 
formerly was representative of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., and has been in flour 
sales work for about 25 years in the 
central states, where he is well known 
in the baking industry. Mr. Stedman 
will make his headquarters at 1130 
Ridge Road, Canton, Ohio. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DUANE BRADA NAMED 
MANAGER FOR GANO 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Duane 
Brada of Alva, Okla., is the new 
manager of the elevators for the 
Gano Grain Co., Hutchinson. Mr. 
Brada, formerly associated with his 
father, Joe Brada, in a local elevator, 
fills the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Floyd Hazelton, who re- 
turns to his former employer, George 
E. Gano, as supervisor of farms and 
elevators. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. E. HAY JOINS SALES 
FORCE OF MILLING FIRM 


CHICAGO—F. Edward Hay, for- 
mer lieutenant commander in the 
U. S. Navy and graduate of the U. S. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, was re- 
cently added to the Chicago sales 
staff of the North Dakota Mill & 
Elevator, according to a _ recent 
announcement by Evans J. Thomas, 
manager of the company’s durum 
division. 

Mr. Hay will handle both spring 
wheat and durum products, operating 
out of the Chicago office as an as- 
sistant to Mr. Thomas. 
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Regional Previews 
of Long Range Plan 
Are Well Attended 


NEW YORK—Regional previews of 
the Millers Long Range Program 
moved eastward last week. There 
were meetings in Buffalo, Boston, 
New York and Cleveland. Total at- 
tendance at these sessions was 409, 
bringing to 1,193 the number of per- 
sons who have seen and heard the 
detailed presentation of the program 
during the past three weeks. 

As in previous regional meetings, 
the main speakers were Herman 
Steen, vice president of the Millers 
National Federation, and Lloyd El- 
lingwood, director of the Long Range 
Program. John R. Kinsey, publicity 
director, is making the tour to handle 
publicity. 

The first meeting of the week was 
at Buffalo, where the presiding chair- 
man was F. S. Birkenmeyer of Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co. Attend- 
ance at this session was 105. 


Golden Wedding Noted 

At the conclusion of the regular 
part of the presentation, the chair- 
man told the audience that Fred J. 
Lingham, president of Federal Mill, 
Inc., and his wife had celebrated 
their golden wedding anniversary on 
the previous day. Mr. Lingham, who 
was in the audience, was asked to 
take a bow. After the applause Mr. 
Lingham spoke briefly about the 
Millers Long Range Program and 
said that he felt there was “great 
need for education on the nutritive 
values of wheat flour.” He said that 
in his opinion the Long Range Pro- 
gram should be able to do the job. 

The second meeting was held in 
Boston on June 8, with Paul T. Roth- 
well of Bay State Milling Co. presid- 
ing. The official attendance at this 
meeting was 85. After Mr. Steen and 
Mr. Ellingwood delivered their ad- 
dresses on the need for an education- 
al drive to combat the downward 
trend in flour consumption, T. T. 
Weldon, vice president of the J. 
Walter Thompson advertising agency, 
was introduced. Mr. Weldon is the 
account executive for the national 
advertising campaign which the 
agency is handling for the federation. 


The “Ambassadors” in Gotham 


On the next day, June 9, the Long 
Range “ambassadors” presented their 
program to an audience of 145 flour 
mill sales representatives, commer- 
cial bakery people, flour distributors 
and advertising officials at the Com- 
modore in New York. J. C. Beaven, 
president of Standard Milling Co., 
presided. In addition to the regular 
speakers, Mr. Steen and Mr. Elling- 
wood, Mr. Weldon also appeared on 
this program. He explained in detail 
the plans for the advertising cam- 
Paign which begins in September and 
Pointed out how the advertising was 
“engineered” to place emphasis on 
6-WAY nourishment from enriched 
bread and flour. He also demon- 
Strated by means of illustrations of 
the ads themselves how attention is 
focused on economy, variety, taste 
appeal and the explanation that 
bread is no more fattening than any 
other food of equal energy content. 


Great Aid to Bakers 
After the meeting, Mr. Beaven 
called for questions and comments. 
Edward McLaughlin, vice president 
and sales manager of Ward Baking 
Co., complimented the milling indus- 








try on its program and commented 
that these plans would also be of 
great aid to the baking industry. 

The final meeting of the week was 
in Cleveland, where 74 persons were 
on hand to hear about the Long 
Range Program. Presiding at this 
meeting was J. R. Green of Williams 
Bros. Co. of Kent, Ohio. 

Enthusiastic interest in the cam- 
paign has been evident at all meet- 
ings. Attendance cards are filled 
with such praises as “It’s a sound 
program,” and “The Long Range Pro- 
gram appears to cover all avenues of 
approach to educate the public on 
the nutritional benefits of wheat 
flour products.” 

The current week’s schedule, which 
will conclude the series, was set up 
as follows: Cincinnati, June 14, Gib- 
son hotel; Atlanta, June 15, Biltmore 
hotel; Richmond, June 16, John Mar- 
shall hotel; Philadelphia, June 17, 
Benjamin Franklin hotel. 





Licensing 





(Continued from page 9) 


the Western Hemisphere countries at 
this time when new crop wheat is be- 
to move to market in con- 
siderable volume would, in our judg- 
ment, provide a stabilizing effect on 
domestic wheat prices,” Mr. Fakler 
said. “It would enable the exporting 
millers to purchase this wheat to be 
milled into flour and to that extent 
would prevent the building up of spec- 
ulative interests. There are indica- 
tions already that in view of present 
wheat price levels, the purchase of 
wheat by speculative interests is tak- 
ing place in considerable volume.” 


When the June 1 crop report dis- 
closed such favorable crop prospects, 
the last defense of continuance of spe- 
cific license control was eliminated, 
at least in the opinion of ECA offi- 
cials. 

It is feared, however, that other 
government agencies may still offer 
objections to the ECA stand. Promi- 
nent USDA officials have expressed 
the opinion that it would be necessary 
to maintain strict license controls 
over the Latin American business for 
another year. 


USDA, OIT Want Controls 


Since that opinion has been ex- 
pressed, it has been learned that the 
USDA and Office of Internal Trade 
officials have been developing a new 
scheme to remove some of the trade’s 
objections to the specific license con- 
trol over flour business. 

This new scheme appears to have 
been devised through an overcautious 
attitude in these government circles. 
As far as can be learned from the 
scanty information available, USDA 
and OIT contemplate a recommenda- 
tion to liberalize the Brazilian flour 
allocation to saturate that market 
with flour for the balance of the third 
quarter. 


Miller Wants “Monopoly” Removed 

Henry H. Cate, president, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
and a member of the export advisory 
committee that met with government 
officials late in May, addressed a tele- 
gram to William McArthur, Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, 
USDA, in which he said: 

“A continuation of flour exports on 
specific licenses to Western Hemi- 
sphere and Philippines means the per- 
petuation of a monopoly in the flour 
export business of this country in the 
hands of a few large mills which has 
existed since 1941, exorbitant mar- 
gins of profit to the favored few who 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lb.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 lb.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
eat assign ctceceets $...@7.10 
7 >= ae rs 5.75 @6.25 
Spring high gluten ............ 67a «ss 


Spring short 
Spring standard 
Mprings TTBt CIOAP 2. ccs cccccesce 
Hard winter family ............ 


Hard winter short ............+. 5.13@5.43 
Hard winter standard .......... 4.98 @5.38 
Hard winter first clear ........ 5.00 @5.08 
Soft winter family ............ ave re 
Soft winter short patent ...... 6.00@6.75 
Soft winter standard ......... 5.10@6.20 


Soft winter straight ........... @ 


Soft winter first clear ......... 4.40 @5.55 
Rye flour, white .....-.sseecees 5.50@5.85 
Rye flour, GAP 2... cccsccccccces 4.35 @4.80 
Durum, gran., bulk .........++. 6.35 @6.65 

New York 


Spring family 

Spring high gluten ........+.4+. 
Spring short ...cccccvcesccvsees 600 bales 
Spring standard 5.85 @6.25 
Spring first clear .......-+eee0% 5.95 @6.25 
Hard winter family ............ @ 


Hard winter short .........+.++- 5.65@6.05 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.45@5.85 
Hard winter first clear .......-- ont eve 
Soft winter family .......+.+-- » «eMtate » 
Soft winter straight .........-- 5.40@5.85 
Soft winter first clear ........- ‘eee was 
Rye flour, white .....-es+eeeees 5.80@6.05 
Rye flour, dark .....sseeeeeeeee G 


Durum, gran., bulk .....-.eee0s 6.94@7.04 


Seattle Los Angeles 
Family patent ...... $...@7.25 $...@... 
Bluestem ...ccccseee @6.46 ... wes 
Bakery grades ..... + - @6.62 ...@... 
PARI oct cccteseens a ee 


*Mpls. Kans, City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@6.70 $...@... $...@... $7.30@7.40 
Cr SOT eh, eee ey. phe Sores ot 
6.15 @6.25 eae ass ---@... 6.38@6.45 
5.85@5.95 ...@... -  . oer Pe 
5.75 @5.85 a5 ea @5.70 5.95 @6.05 
5.35@5.70 coe @ ees @5.60 5.75@5.80 
ove SRA 5.40@6.40 @6.80 ost les 
«--@... 5.10@5.30 --- @5.35 ave aes 
---@... 5.15@5.25 -@5.20 6.00@6.10 
o+-@... 4.25@4.35 @4.85 5.35@5.45 
Tr. Le Pe eee ---@5.90 oe yee 
--@... 5.85@6.40 ++-@... 5.45@5.55 
SE vies ees oes ‘ Gaw was 
~--@ ... 4.85@4.95 @5.00 5.25@5.35 
weer ee ert @ 4.90 «+ »@4.60 
---@5.50 ea oe ---@6.20 -.-@6.50 
++. @4.70 a's eas - ++ @4.20 -+-@4.50 
---@6.20 ...@... --@7.26 ...@7.06 
Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
STSCI AS: Gees inc. Bec @ sce Beve@iace 
6.50@6.60 6.35@6.80 -+-@... 6.65@7.00 
6.20@6.30 6.05@6.45 o+-@... 6.45@6.70 
6.10@6.20 5.95@6.35 ---@... 6.35@6.60 
6.15@6.25 6.05@6.30 -+--@... 6.25@6.45 
Te. Meets we. Tek -»-@... 6.55@7.45 
5.95@6.10 5.80@6.10 o+-@... 5.70@5.90 
5.90 @6.00 oveQP wee -»--@... 5.60@5.85 
Ty) OS Meeen) re -+-@... 4.80@5.35 
re. ere «+» @7.45 «+-@... 7.00@7.85 
5.40@5.50 5.55@6.00 ...@... ...@... 
see «06 Tr, Eee -+-@... 4.85@5.00 
6.05@6.10 ...@... oe vee ---@6.75 
ooo @ ccc eee ace ose eee «+. @4.75 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent .. $...@8.45 $...@9.05 





Spring second patent{ --@7.95 --@8.55 
Spring first clearf ... ...@6.85 ... ‘es 
Spring exports§ ..... oc CARBEESD « vc Eien 
Ontario soft winterst 4 QS TS. 60: ves 
Ontario exports§ .... aeons odo QP sec 


*120-day shipment; June available at 15@20¢ less; July 10¢ less. 
**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. 198-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 





get export licenses as well as to the 
importers in countries of destina- 
tion, endless confusion and expense 
to everyone in the flour export busi- 
ness because of delays and inequities 
in licensing procedure. 

“With increased wheat production 
indicated in the government crop re- 
port out today, plus the fact that 
yields are turning out much better 
than expected, you should approve the 
return to general licensing imme- 
diately. 

“Most of the countries concerned 
are getting as much flour as they need 
now and I am confident that the in- 
crease in shipments to a few coun- 
tries which would result from such 
action would be far less than you 
anticipate. The benefits which would 
result from such action are worth far 
more than the cost in terms of in- 
creased shipments.” 

It appears, however, that these 
appeals will fall on deaf ears at 
USDA and OIT where a cautious 
policy still controls. It is now sus- 
pected that the Latin American li- 
censing problem is involved in a 
broad State Department policy of 
pressure on Argentina to bring down 
flour and grain prices in that nation. 
Officials decline to admit this condi- 
tion, but it is no secret that lowered 
Argentinian prices are desired by all 
interested government agencies. 


Would Lower Argentine Prices 


Mr. Fakler, in a supplementary let- 
ter to the Secretary of State under 
date of June 11, demonstrated how 
a return to general licensing would 
help to bring about a reduction in the 
price of Argentinian flour and wheat 
for Brazil. He said that he was re- 
liably informed that Brazil has a 


ARMY BUYS GULF FLOUR 

CHICAGO—The army quartermas- 
ter depot purchased 200,000 sacks of 
72% extraction hard wheat flour, 11% 
protein, .48% ash, June 11, for Gulf 
delivery by Aug. 10. Prices paid 
ranged from $4.97 to $5.08, sacked, 
New Orleans. The flour is for army 
export. 
RLS ASW BALIN OT OE ENE EE 





contract with Argentina to buy 100,- 
000 tons of wheat per month and at 
the present time the Brazilian gov- 
ernment is taking the position that 
the current price of 60 pesos ($4.85) 
a bushel is too high and is attempt- 
ing to negotiate the price down to 
45 pesos ($3.63) a bushel. 

“It would seem to us such reduc- 
tion in the price of Argentine wheat 
definitely would be in the interest 
of the ECA, so that it can draw on 
Argentine supplies to meet its re- 
quirements at a price comparable 
with that of the U.S.” Mr. Fakler 
said. 


“If, by being placed on general 
license, Brazil could be assured that 
it could secure adequate supplies of 
flour from the U.S. at prices prevail- 
ing here, this would very materially 
strengthen its position in negotiating 
a still further reduction in the price 
of Argentine wheat. The ECA could 
then draw on Argentine supplies 
which to that extent would relieve 
the pressure on the U. S. for ECA 
countries. 

“In granting general license for 
shipment of flour to Brazil we believe 
our government would be taking a 
most constructive step not only in 
the interest of Brazil, but in its own 
interest and that of an effective pro- 
gram for the ECA,” Mr. Fakler con- 
cluded. 





PMA Purchases 


‘(Continued from page 9) 


Commodity Credit Corp. extended 
its bids for wheat into a new crop 
year position June 15 when it began 
taking offers for delivery of ware- 
house receipts by July 15. The bid 
was 10¢ over Chicago July, identical 
to the all June bid. Limit of the 
Chicago futures was $2.27 on June 15. 

It was approximately the same 
date in June last year when the 
government began buying for new 
crop positions. It is expected that 
the CCC charter will be extended 
beyond the June 30 expiration date. 
Congress may act on this matter this 
week. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Final domestic orders to fill 
June requirements, a scattered amount of 
new crop business and a good volume for 
export resulted in a fairly good week for 
flour mills in the Southwest. It was a week 
wherein price was the main topic of con- 


versation, primarily because of the turn 
of the crop year and the rapid advance 
of harvesting of winter wheat. Good pros- 


pects for a second largest wheat harvest in 
the nation’s history, unexpected improve- 
ment of quality and yields of early-matured 
wheat in northern Oklahoma and southern 
Kansas, steady strength of millfeed and 
low inventories of bakeries and family flour 
buyers were all important aspects of the 
market situation this week. Many of these 


developments caused bakers to continue 
conservatism in forward purchasing of 
flour and consequently new crop sales of 


flour were still rather scattered this week, 
even though July is only a few weeks 
away. 

Sales in the Southwest last week totaled 
87% of capacity, compared with 113% the 
previous week and 53% a year ago. Nearly 
half of the volume was for export. 

By now, mills report that practically all 
customers are booked for June needs. Any 
June business that is left will be rather 
slight and probably will amount to a few 
fill-in cars. Some buyers took hold of last- 
half June, first-half July offers, and others 
bought small to fair-sized quantities for 


July-August shipment. A few widely scat- 
tered sales have been made on a 120- 
day basis, but this type of contract has 


become very much the exception instead of 
the rule. Most mills were not anxiously 
seeking new crop business but a few who 
previously had held off are now actively 
quoting on a 120-day basis. 


Family flour buyers are strictly on a 
nearby basis as far as purchasing is con- 
cerned. No new crop contacts have been 


let for family flour for most business is on 
a price date of shipment basis. 

PMA was again a buyer this week for 
Gulf shipment of 72 and 80% éxtraction 
flour, shipment by July 10. The additional 
purchase was, in part, for account of Italy 
which has this week been accepted into 
the PMA fold for one more month. Practi- 
cally all the business was accepted in the 


Southwest, prices being $4.91 and $65.01, 
Gulf. 
Central and South American licenses 


were received in rather large volume last 
week and practically all of the hung-over 
Brazilian business has now been tended to. 
Outside of the Western Hemisphere, export 
inquiry was quite limited. Saudi Arabia 
purchased 3,000 long tons of 72% extrac 
tion flour, a July quota, and India bought 
9,600 long tons of 80% extraction at $4.66 
@4.68, jutes, Gulf. Sweden also completed 
export purchases, taking amounts for ship- 
ment through the Great Lakes and some at 
the Gulf. 

Production in Kansas City last week was 
90% of capacity, compared with 86% the 
previous week and 102% a year ago. It is 
anticipated that mills in the area _ will 
round out the old crop year at an average 
90% of capacity. 

Prices were 10@20¢ sack lower this week. 
Quotations shown below are for July-Au- 
gust shipment on bakery grades and June 
shipment on families. June quotations for 
bakers flour are 10@25¢ sack lower than 
July-August. A fair comparison with 120- 
day shipment prices cannot be made at the 
present time. 

Quotations, carlots, Kansas City, June 12, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.10@5.30, standard patent $5.15 @5.25, 
straight $5@5.20; established brands of 


family flour $5.40@6.40, first clears $4.25@ 
4.35, second clears $4.15@4.20, 1% ash 
clears or higher $4@4.10; soft wheat short 


patent $5.85@6.40, straight $4.85@4.95, cake 
flour $6@6.30. 

Ten mills report domestic business 
six quiet, three slow, four dull. 


Texas: Domestic flour demand was some- 
what better last week on both family 
and hakers flour, the latter for June ship- 
ment. Some export sales were booked on 
licenses received the previous week; sales 
to PMA seem to have been on a quite 
moderate scale and limited to only a few 
mills. Aside from the latter, total sales 
averaged 30 to 35% of capacity, an im- 
provement over the previous week. Opera- 
tions were also somewhat expanded, prob- 
ably averaging 90 to 100% of capacity. 

Prices were about 25¢ sack lower on fam 
ily flour and 10¢ lower on bakers, while 
clears, which are in short supply, averaged 


fair, 


20¢ sack higher, compared to the week 
before. Quotations June 12, 100’s: family 
flour, extra high patent $6@6.40, high 
patent $5.70@6.10; standard bakers, plain 


$5.40 @5.65; 
TCP. 


clears, plain $4.85@5, delivered 


Oklahoma City: Flour sales the pust 
week averaged 118%, compared with 90% 
the previous week and 30% a year ago. 


A number of mills reported PMA bookings 
Of the domestic sales the family trade took 
32% and the bakers 68%. Operations aver- 
aged 85%, compared with 83% a week ago 
and 93% a year ago. Prices closed un- 


changed to 25¢ lower. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points in 100-lb. cottons, June 
12: carlots, family short patent $5.55@ 
6.30, standard patent $5.40@6.10; bakers 
unenriched short patent $5.26@5.36, stand- 
ard patent $5.21@5.31, straight grade $5.16 
@5.26. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 


Wichita: Mills operated five and one 
fourth days at near capacity last week. 
Domestic sales averaged 100%, compared 


with 60% the previous week and were 
divided about 80% to bakers and 20% to 
family trade. PMA sales in two mills aver- 
aged 50% of capacity. Shipping directions 
ranged from fair to good. Bakers and fam- 
ily flour closed 5@10¢ sack lower, com- 
pared with the previous week. Quotations: 
first clears in jute bags, for Gulf shipment 
$4.70. 

Omaha: A marked increase in the sales 
of bakery flour was observed in this terri- 
tory last week as bakers showed extreme 
interest in buying flour up to 120 days into 
the future. By doing this, they assured 
themselves of consignments of flour made 
from the new wheat crop which is ex- 
pected to hit this market between July 
1 and 15. The bakers also took advantage 
of flour prices which were marked 6@10¢ 
down over the previous week. 

Meanwhile, however, the government en- 
tered the buying picture for some quantity 
of flour. At the same time, family flour 
business was fair to dull with the ex- 
planation that housewives prefer not to 
do too much home cooking during the 
summer months. 

Production ranged from 6 to 7 days 
with one mill preparing for its annual 
shutdown for cleanup and inventory activi- 
ties. Shipping directions were received with 
orders, but a majority specified shipment 
for a date after the new wheat crop is ex- 
pected. 

Quotations, Omaha, June 12: family short 
patent $6.25, bakery short patent $5.75. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week was 
dragging, with small bookings for immediate 
and prompt shipment. Prices are 10¢ sack 
lower. Shipping directions continue to arrive 
in satisfactory volume. 


Hutchinson: Flour bookings expanded 
somewhat for mills of this area last week. 
A rising tide of interest on the part of 
bakers indicates they are about ready to 
depart from hand-to-mouth buying. Prices 
are near the loan rate and a further re- 
cession in cash premiums probably would 
bring volume buying. Round lots were lack- 
ing, but some flour was booked for deferred 
shipment. Bulk of the business, however, 
continued to be spot in character. Small lots 
were sold for export. Full time 5-day opera- 
tions continued. Prices quoted were off 10¢ 
and a further discount of 20¢ sack was 
given for spot shipment. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat mills continue 
to report a good volume of inquiry and 
have been snagging a fair volume of orders 
in the past week. Actual business, however, 
still is not extending much into the fu- 
ture. Quick and prompt shipment, orders 
are numerous, with directions accompany- 
ing the contracts. Some are extending 
contracts into July and a scattered few 
have booked into August. Orders for 5,000 
and 10,000 sacks are showing up more fre- 
quently and in comparison with the light 
business of past months these look very 
attractive to even the larger plants. 

Easier wheat premiums and _ stiffening 
millfeed values make it possible for mills 
to quote June flour about 15@20¢ sack under 
120-day shipment. They can discount July 
about 10¢ under the long range quotations, 
but for beyond July the asking price is 
generally the 120-day price or price-date- 
of-shipment. 

Bakers generally continue bearish in 
their views on new crop flour prices and 
these ideas were strengthened by the June 
crop report showing the second largest 
wheat crop on record as a probability. They 
still are ignoring the factor of the interim 
wheat loan rate as a floor under the mar- 
ket and fail to appreciate that declining 
millfeed credits might offset any wheat 
price decline between current levels and 
the loan floor. However, the fact that in- 
ventories are down to precariously low levels 
and also that this normally is the season 
for looking into forward requirements is 
causing the expanded volume of inquiries. 

Family flour interest is light, a seasonal 
occurrence during the hotter months. Ship- 


ping directions on old orders in this cate- 
gory are only fair, but with the prompt 
shipment bakery orders, mills have been 
able to operate at a fairly good rate of 
capacity. Minneapolis mills ran 70% last 
week, against 63% the previous week and 
98% a year ago. For all of the Northwest, 
operations last week were 72%, against 
65% the previous week and 96% a year 


ago. 

Sales by spring wheat mills last week, 
including Buffalo, averaged 62% of capacity, 
against 75% the previous week and 50% 
a year ago. Shipments of flour equalled 


74% of capacity last week, against 83% 
the previous week. 

Export sales by strictly spring wheat 
mills continue on the light side, but some 
are filling Brazilian business for which 
OIT licenses have been received. The bulk 


of the export trade falls in the Southwest, 
due to a wheat price advantage. 
Quotations June 14: standard patent $5.75 
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@5.85, short patent $5.85@5.95, high gluten 
$6.15@6.25, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.70, first clear $5.35@5.70, 
second clear $4.45@4.80, whole wheat $5.70 
@5.80 sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons; pa- 
per sacks 10¢ less. Above prices are for 120- 
day shipment; June shipment available at 
15@30¢ sack less; July, 10¢ less. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
sales the past week dropped off sharply 
from the previous week. Bakers bought only 
for immediate shipment. Buyers are re- 


ported to be awaiting for lower prices. 
Shipping directions continue satisfactory. 
Mills operated fhe usual five days. Export 


business was at a standstill. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: There has been little change in 
the flour business here. A fair amount is 
being sold, but buyers continue to cover 
only nearby needs, taking on only one and 
two carlots. So far, very little new crop 
flour has been booked. Inquiries about new 
flour are increasing, but buyers are holding 
off awaiting lower prices. There is very 
little interest in family flour, and only 
small sales are being made. Deliveries are 
only fair. Quotations June 12: spring top 
patent $5.75@6.25, standard patent $5.65@ 


6.10, first clear $5.45@6.05; family flour 
$7.10; hard winter short patent $5.13@5.43, 
95% patent $4.98@5.38, first clear $54 
5.08: soft winter short patent $6@6.75, 


standard patent $5.10@6.20, first clear $4.40 
@ 5.55. 

St. Louis: Local mills say the domestic 
flour business continues in the same rut 
of the past few months. The few bookings 
that are being made are for mainly carlots 
for present and nearby wants only. With 
the movement of the new crop there con- 
tinues a steady resistance to the present 
price level by the buyers. Mills are not 
anxious to make any bookings other than 
for nearby delivery, with a small scatter- 
ing of July shipment. Clears are in fair 
demand, but offerings are light with prices 
steady to easier. PMA bought considerable 
flour for prior July 10 to the Gulf. A lim- 
ited amount is being purchased from the 
mills in this area. 

Jobbers report no change from the past 
few weeks. Shipping directions are light. 
Prices are steady to 10¢ bag off. Hard and 
soft patents are steady to 10¢ lower, clears 


5¢ higher to 5¢ off; spring wheat patent 
10¢ lower, clears 5¢ off. 
Central states mills say new business 


continues rather light. Bookings consist of 
earlots for nearby delivery. Buyers are 
standing by awaiting movement of the new 
crop before making any deferred contracts. 
The trade in general is looking for easier 
prices. Shipping instructions are slow, and 
prices are steady to 10¢ lower. 
Quotations, St. Louis, June 12, in 100-Ilb. 
cottons: family top soft patent $5.90, ordi- 
nary $5.10; top hard $6.80, ordinary $5.30; 
bakery flour, cake $5.90, pastry $4.85, soft 
straight $5, soft clear $4.90; hard winter 
short patent $5.35, standard patent $5.20, 
clears $4.85; spring wheat short patent 
$5.80, standard $5.70, clears $5.60, low pro- 
tein $4.65. 
EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Flour sales are slow as buyers 
continue to operate on a hand-to-mouth 
basis and are covering nearby requirements 
only. There is no interest at present in 
booking for future delivery as buyers are 
awaiting crop and export developments. 
Clears are steady. 

Quotations June 12, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.30@7.40, high gluten $6.35@6.45, 


standard $5.95@6.05; first clear $5.75@ 
5.80; hard winter standard $6@6.10, first 


clear $5.35@5.45; soft winter short patent 
$5.45@5.55, soft winter straight $5.25@ 
5.35, soft winter first clear $4.60. 

New York: Except for round-lot pur- 
chases by one chain baker, the local mar- 
ket continued to show only fill-in business 
at the discounts made for June shipment. 
About 200,000 sacks of southwesterns on a 
flat price basis were purchased for July 
and August shipment by a national buyer 
and another filled in with springs for quick 
shipment, but the rank and file continued 
the policy of curtailed buying even though 
stocks on spot were small and contracts 
generally did not cover any future needs. 
The trade felt that bearish conditions pre- 
dominate and no change of policy was 
anticipated at least until the new crop. 
Directions, however, were maintained brisk- 
ly and an increasing number of mills did 
not press as strongly for quick and prompt 


shipment. General reductions for June 
ranged 10@15¢. 
Prices at the close of the week were 


practically unchanged from the 
week's levels. 

Quotations June 12: spring family flours 
$7.40, high glutens §$6.30@6.65, standard 
patents $5.85 @6.25, clears $5.95@6.25; south- 
western short patents $5.65@6.05, standard 
patents $5.45@5.85; high ratio cake flours 
$6.25@7.05, soft winter straights $5.40@ 
5.85. 

Boston: The second largest wheat crop 
in history as announced by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture only served to ac- 
centuate the position of potential buyers 
who have been predicting a record wheat 
crop with the resultant opportunities to 
purchase supplies at lower levels. While 
quotations have not declined as a direct 
result of the crop announcement, buyers 
claim that a downward trend is definitely 
in operation, pointing to the lowest quota- 
tions at current levels for the past 1¢ 
months. 

Springs are 15¢ lower on the average, 
although first clears were unchanged for 
the week. Hard winters were unchanged to 
10¢ lower, while soft wheat flours were 
irregular showing declines ranging to 10¢ 


previous 


with the exception of high ratio which 
advanced 5¢ during the week. 
Business continued slow as usual, with 
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the trading generally confined to lots of 
limited quantity for fill-in purposes. Chain 
bakers were reported to be receptive to 
offerings, but up to the end of the week 
nothing concrete had been reported be 
yond the inquiry stage. Jobbers reported 
that the smaller bakers were still operating 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, with réborts 
from those sources indicating no upturn 
in business, 

Quotations June 12: spring short patents 
$6.05@6.45, standards $5.95@6.35, high gh 
ten $6.35@6.80, first clears $6.05@6.30, hard 
winter short patents $5.80@6.10, straights 
$5.70@6.05, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.29 
@6.54, eastern soft winter straights $5.55 
@6, high ratio $6.55@7.15, family $7.45. 


Philadelphia: With new developments of 
the past week serving to multiply the ey 
dence that the forthcoming wheat harvest 
will be a bumper one, bearish-minded men 
bers of the baking industry are sayin 
that this assurance of a good supply « 
flour should soon reflect itself in a sul 
stantial downward adjustment in the pric 
of the principal bread ingredient. 

Théir decision to await such a develo) 
ment before re-entering the market is kee; 
ing activity on a minimized basis with t} 
majority of orders limited to moderat 
amounts and accompanied by instructions 
for immediate shipment. 

Once again prices are holding close 
the levels of the previous week, after ha 
ing shifted back and forth in a narr« 
range. Spring first clear moved up 10¢ 
attracting a little support, but other spri1 
grades dipped 5@20¢, and soft and har 
winter standards are unchanged. 

Mill representatives say a recent acceler 
tion of shipping directions is bringi: 
more bakers to the point where their o 
ders on mill books are near the vanishir 
point and it is expected this will witneé 
some expansion in buying. 

There are instances of salesmen being 
possession of orders for the normal r 
quirements of their customers, awaiting on 
the signal from the individual buyer th 
quotations have reached what he conside 
an attractive level. Meanwhile, the buyi: 
is of the hand-to-mouth variety. 

The baking industry is hopeful that ¢ 
nation-wide drive of the Millers Nation 
Federation to promote sales of baked goo 


through a nutrition educational progra 
will result in an acceleration of busine 
There are, reports from a number 


sources that the declining trend in the tur 
over of sweet goods seems to have lost i 
momentum, with the volume of sales hol 
ing close to the level of preceding week 
One opinion is that the increased buyir 
power furnished by the reduction in wit! 
holding taxes is at least partially 1 
sponsible. 

Quotations June 12: spring family $7.20 
7.45, high gluten $6.50@6.60, short pa 
ent $6.20@6.30, standard $6.10@6.20, fir 
clear $6.15@6.25; hard winter short pate 
$5.95@6.10, standard $5.90@6; soft wint 
$5.40@5.50. 


Pittsburgh: Demand for flour continues ‘o 
expand. The only reason for buying at t} 
time is need for fill-ins and these are wr 
ten chiefly for nearby shipment. No forwa 
flour buying is considered, as lower pri 
on new crop flour are awaited. Bakers 
report that trade is now showing a pi: 
up and coal and steel strikes are dread 
as a basis of slowing up sales again 


they should develop. Hence caution in | 
buying is again the rule and only r 
immediate needs. Flour prices remain 
around last week's levels. Mills are 
gressively battling for business and « 
tinue to offer price cuts if they scent 
any flour buyers. New crop flour pric:s 
continue to be speculated upon and 
awaited with great interest by the tra 
Expectations of a lower price level 


held by many of the trade, but some 
predict higher flour prices as a result °f 
universal inflation. Soft wheat flour sa!°s 
are a little better with family patent ag 
lagging. Directions are only fair. 

Flour prices, carlots, 100-lb., new « 
tons, delivered Pittsburgh, June 12: hard 
winter patent $5.55@5.75, medium pat 
$5.60@5.80, short patent $5.65@5.85; sprii¢ 
wheat $5.95@6.41, medium patent $6@6 


a ’ 


short patent $6.05@6.51, clears $5.98@6 
high gluten $6.60@6.71; family patent, 


vertised brands $7@7.20, other brands $6 
dark $4.70 sack, f,o.b. Minneapolis. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Flour sales in the Sot 
continue to show some improvement wih 
added interest indicated for new crop sh 
ments. Sales are more general, but 
limited amounts for the balance of June 
first half of July, and in many cases pron 
shipment, with hard winters enjoying 
greatest portion of the business, especia 
to bakers and jobbers. The adverse diff: 
ential in northern springs is curtail 
sales and purchases are for very limit 
amounts. Cracker and cookie bakers 
still pursuing their hand-to-mouth bi 
ing and have taken on small amounts 
midwestern soft winters for quick sh 
ment. Pacific Coast soft winters prices e 
somewhat high and this is reflected in bt 
er resistance. Shipping directions show 
slight improvement, since stocks in ge 
éral have been allowed to run low 
buyers taking advantage of the disco 
for prompt shipment. Export -_sales, | 
ticularly to Brazil, show considerable 
provement with a number of good rot 
lots being worked. European sales are qu 
with the Indian Supply Mission making 
largest purchase. 

Quotations June 12, carlots, 
multiwall paper bags: hard winter 
short patent $5.45@5.60, standard $5.2 
5.45, first clear $4.90@5.15; spring wh: 
bakery short patent $6.25@6.45, stand: 
$6.10@6.25, first clear $5.75@5.90, high e 
ten $6.55@6.75; soft wheat short pate 
$5.70@5.85, straight $5.10@5.35, first clear 
$4.60@4.85, high ratio cake $6@6.35; Fa- 
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cific Coast cake $6.90@7.10, pastry $6@6.10. 
The above prices are based on June and 
July shipments with 20@25¢ discount for 
prompt. Barge shipment from Minneapolis 
20¢ sack less. 

Atlanta: Flour trading fails to show much 
lift out of the rut which has apparently 
grown to be a habit with many purchasers. 
All sides of the trade are constantly hoping 
for better buying opportunities. The price 
situation remains rather ragged as below 
market quotations are reported general, 
some mills being at least 40¢ out of line 
with the low quotations. 

Bakers feel the incentive to place future 
contracts is not attractive and although 
inquiries are being received regularly, no 
lengthy bookings are reported. With sup- 
plies for June fading, purchases may be 
speeded up a bit for July. There is con- 
tinued interest in spring wheat flour over 
southwestern patent in numerous instances. 
Shipping instructions from bakers are quiet 
to fairly good. ° 

Wholesale grocers are buying to cover 
nearby needs. However, volume of trading 
is said to be about normal for the time 
of year and mill representatives seem fair- 
iy ‘well satisfied with sales. It is antici- 
pated that jobbers will show a little more 
willingness to book for future as new crop 
begins to move more freely if prices are 
at all attractive to them. Specifications are 
generally in line with sales. 

Blenders continue to describe outgo from 
plants as fair with running time steady 
nut not rushing. 

Prices quoted showed little change from 
he previous week. 

Quotations June 12: spring high gluten 
$6.65@7, standard patent $6.35@6.60, short 
patent $6.45@6.70, first clear $6.25@6.45; 
hard winter standard patent $5.60@5.85, 
short patent $5.70@5.95, first clear $4.80@ 
3.35; hard wheat family $6.55@7.45; soft 
vheat family $7@7.85; soft wheat first clear 
$4.85@5; cake flour $6.70@6.90; pastry flour 

5.65@5.75; self-rising flour 12@15¢ sack 
ver plain. 
PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: The market is still dull, and de- 
nand is slack except for fill-ins. Mills both 
n the interior and on the Coast are cur- 
ailed not only by lack of PMA business 
1and slow demand locally, but by the 
lood conditions in eastern Washington 
which are continuing to seriously hamper 
novement of rail cars. Road and rail 
‘ridges are in serious jeopardy throughout 
ul of the eastern Washington section, and 
ome are out completely. Mills thus can- 
1ot get cars in and out as usual, and 
yperating schedules are being revised con- 
tantly to meet with changing transporta- 
ion conditions. Family patent $7.25, blue- 
stem $6.46, bakery $6.62, pastry $5.74. 

Portland: Mills are more occupied with 
distribution than in sales in the flooded 
Pacific Northwest areas. Portland flour 
mills have been down for two weeks and 
the mill at Astoria closed June 11 due 
to lack of wheat. Flour is being moved 
under terrific difficulties, with main lines 
clogged with freight and deliveries by rail 
being made in a round-about way. Pro- 
duction is down sharply. Wholesale groceries 
do not want deliveries because many of 
them have had to move to other ware- 
houses on higher ground. Another factor 
‘is that new crop flour will shortly be 
on the market at lower prices. New crop 
wheat is worth around $2.20 bu., while old 
crop is worth around $2.35. Consequently, 
old crop flour sales are at a minimum, 
consisting of just enough to take care 
of current requirements, 

Quotations June 12: high gluten $7, all 
Montana $6.75, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.60, bluestem bakers $6.55, cake $7.30, 
pastry $6, whole wheat 100% $6.45, graham 
$6, cracked wheat $6. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills report 
business. very slow. Some are having diffi- 
culty in operating at all due to shortage 
of wheat. They fear they will have to close 
down before the new crop is harvested. The 
Trade Fair in Toronto has brought many 
inquiries for Canadian flour but, of course, 
there is none to be had at present. Quota- 
tions June 12: top patent springs for use 
in Canada $8.45 bbl., second $7.95, bakers 
$7.85, in 98's cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ 
added for cartage where used. For export 
to U. K., government regulation flour $11.22 
per 280 lb. for shipment to end of July, 
Montreal. 

Good demand for winter wheat flour. Quo- 
tations June 12: standard grades for do- 
mestic use $6.75 up, according to demand, 
secondhand cottons, Montreal freight basis. 

Deliveries of winter wheat at standstill. 
Quotations June 12: $1.39@1.41, shipping 
points in Ontario according to freight. 

Vancouver: Domestic flour supplies for 
the coastal region of British Columbia 
dropped to a perilously low point during 
the week as a result of the Fraser Valley 
floods. Most of the available stocks here 
were cleaned out as the public exhibited 
Some panicky buying on reports that rail 
Service over Canadian lines could not be 
restored for weeks. 

However, four of the larger milling com- 
panies have started to route additional flour 
supplies from Alberta via American lines, 
and the first of these has now arrived with 
more coming. After the initial wave of 
panicky buying, milling companies, work- 
ing through store outlets, were able to 
discourage this tendency to a considerable 
extent, and they now feel. they have the 
Situation well in hand. 

The large bread manufacturing concerns 
are fairly well supplied, and one local mill 
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with a capacity of some 600 bags of 98’s 
per day is supplying the needs of other 
bakers. 

Export business is now entirely out of 
question and no resumption is expected 
until after the new crop is harvested. 

Prices hold unchanged. Cash car quota- 
tions for 98’s cottons, June 12: first patents 
$9.65, bakers patents $8.65. Cake and pastry 
flour to the trade in small lots is $9.95. 


Winnipeg: New export business in Ca- 
nadian flour was nonexistent, and sales were 
restricted to moderate quantities for do- 
mestic account. Mills are operating only 
part time, and supplies of both wheat and 
flour are moderate. Quotations June 12: 
top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary $9.05 cottons, second patents 
$8.55, second patents to bakers $8.05. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye flour trade remains light 
and strictly hand-to-mouth, with buyers 
still skeptical about current price levels. 
Pure white rye flour $5.50, medium $5.30, 

Pittsburgh: Hand-to-mouth buying of rye 
flour continues. Needs for rye flour fill-ins 
continue to expand, but the amounts bought 
are small, over scattered territory. Sales 
are being made for immediate shipment. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: white rye 
flour $5.95@6.01, medium $5.66@5.76, dark 
$4.95@5.01, blended $6.11, rye meal $5.16. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $7.04, white 
patent $8.35. 

Philadelphia: About the only development 
of any significance in the local rye market 
recently has been a slight improvement in 
buying interest. However, this has not yet 
resulted in any material expansion of orders 
for the dark flour, and brokers are inclined 
to attribute it to some anxiety over the 
low point reached by bakers’ stockpiles. 
They see no hope of any volume purchases 
until later in the summer because of the 
normal lag in demand for rye products 
during the warm weather season. The quota- 
tion on rye white of $6.05@6.10 compares 
with $6.20@6.30 a week earlier. 

New York: Scattered sales of rye flour 
were made at the lower end of the price 
range. Pure white patents $5.80@6.05. 

Atlanta: Demand light; trend easier; sup- 
ply ample; rye, white $6.75, dark $4.75. 

Chicago: Rye flour prices broke 25@ 
35¢ last week, but buyers continued to take 
on pressing needs only. Sales were scat- 
tered and in small lots. White patent rye 
$5.50@5.85, medium $5.30@5.45, dark $4.35 
@ 4.80. 


Buffalo: In spite of lower prices, hand- 
to-mouth buying continues. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Buffalo: white $6.50, dark $4.50, medium 
$6.25. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 15¢ bag. Sales 
and shipping instructions are slow. Pure 
white $6.20, medium $5.95, dark $4.20, rye 
meal $5.70. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $7.10 June 14; 24-0z. packages $3.35 
case, 49-0z. packages $3.60. 

Toronto-Montreal: Market for these prod- 
ucts is very slow. Quotations: rolled oats 
in 80-lb. cottons $4.95, oatmeal in 98-Ib. 
jutes $6, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal continues seasonal, with sales and 
supplies both moderate. Export business ap- 
pears to be made up of oddments. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.65 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98- 
lb. sacks $5.70. 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U. 8. 
at the close of the week ending June 5, 
1948, and June 7, 1947, as reported to 
the Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


Canadian 
--American— -—in bond—. 
June June June June 
5, 7, 5, 7, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Wrens .occes 47,939 13,982 eve 739 
GD acicncce 5,040 15,964 eee oa 
GOED  cicsccee 1,663 4,318 13 316 
PIG sicccdecs 879 1,181 eee 101 
Barley ...... 7,040 8,592 386 290 
Flaxseed 2,424 1,268 
Soybeans 2,286 3,870 


Stock of U. 8. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets June 5 (figures 
for corresponding date a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, 244,000 (403,000) 
bu.; corn, 250,000 (371,000); rye, 17,000 
(none). 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


May May June June 
22 29 5 12 
Four mills ... 21,724 23,200 16,777 *18,838 


*Three mills. 
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NEW YORK 


KELLY- 


ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


OMAHA 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 


SAN FRANCISCO 


weal 








EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connectg with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area, 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





E. IRBER, Agent 


Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











‘McVEIGH 2& CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
15 WEST 10th ST. . 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 


$1. (Count six words for signature.) 
will be accepted for 244c¢ per word, 50c minimum. 


Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


Ads $6 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
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Private Exports 











HELP WANTED 
v J 


WANTED—MILLER FOR 600 CWT. SOFT 





wheat mill in Virginia. Address 9411, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


WANTED — FLOUR MILLER FOR OLD- 
established mill located in Wisconsin. 
Steady work. Address 9339, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED — CORN MILLER WITH EX- 
perience making corn meal, corn grits, 
corn flour, brewers’ grits. We have a 
well-equipped, modern mill and a fine 
opportunity for the right man. Staley 
Milling Co., Kansas City 16, Mo. 

WANTED — RELIABLE EXPERIENCED 

man for head miller for our 600-sack 

spring wheat mill in eastern Montana. 

This is a job for a man looking to the 

future. A profitable and permanent job 

is assured if applicant is capable of han- 
dling. This mill, with a record of 40 years’ 
successful operation, is located in a pro- 
gressive town of 4,500 population—excel- 





lent schools, churches and community ac- 
tivities. In making application state age, 
condition of health and past experience, 
together with any other facts which 
would be helpful to us. Address 9417, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
PRODUCTION SPECIALIST — BREAD 
plants. Staff opening for man 35-50 with 
experience in baking industry to special- 


ize in production problems of bread plants. 


Responsible for studies on efficiency of 
plant operations, including production, 
materials handling, work flow and sim- 


plification, job analysis, distribution meth- 
ods, etc. Prefer college training in in- 
dustrial engineering and actual baking 
experience. Knowledge of bakery plant 
layout, equipment and sanitation required. 
Should be familiar with cost methods and 
have ability in report writing. Perma- 
nent. Considerable travel. Give age, edu- 
cation, employment record and earnings. 
Reply in confidence; if you prefer, through 
third party. Address 9409, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


BROKER— 
MICHIGAN and NORTHERN 
INDIANA 

Have opening for estab- 
lished, aggressive Michigan 
and northern Indiana broker 
with minor Detroit excep- 
tions. Proposition offered 
will be interesting to reputa- 
ble, qualified representative. 
Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato, Minn. 











MACHINERY WANTED 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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FOR SALE—HOWES DUPLEX MOLASSES 
Mixer, $400; Sprout Waldron Vertical Ton 
Mixer, $400; Howes Automatic Portable 
Scale, $300; Union Special, Portable Type 
Sewing Machine, $400; small Munson 
Hammermill, $100. Coxsackie Milling & 
Supply Corp., West Coxsackie, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—ONE GIANT INVINCIBLE 
Friction Clutch Bran Packer; three 250- 
bu. Wolf Wheat Washers; one 3,000-Ib. 
Sidney Batch Mixer; one Williams Pul- 
verizer with 75 H.P. motor; one Blue 
Streak Pulverizer with 100 H.P. motor. 
E. J. Dalby, 42 Luverne Avenue, Minne- 
apélis 9, Minn. 








FOR SALE 


Nine Complete Units Hoffman 
Dust Collector System 
Some new—some used 


VACUUM HOFFMAN DUST 
COLLECTORS 


Stationary Type Centrifugal Collector 
Centrifugal Exhauster 
Model 41 Type EBB 
Size 64” Long x 24” x 28” High 
10 H.P., 3,500 R.P.M., 220/440, 60-cycle 


SECONDARY UNITS 
Model RLB Size 34” Diam. 9’ High 
18-Bag Capacity 
Equipped with 3 18” Doors 
Mounted on 3 legs 


PRIMARY UNITS 
Size 24” Diam. 58” High 
7-Bag Capacity 2 18” Doors 


W. F. TEAGUE & CO. 
714 Central Phone At. 3039 
Kansas City 6, Kansas 


(Continued from page 13) 


up in the conference between the 
two chambers. 

Senate committee spokesmen said 
that it was the intent of the com- 
mittee to prevent a condition which 
would require the ECA administrator, 
for example, to have assumed the 
responsibility for the huge quantities 
of flour for which export license to 
Brazil had been denied. According 
to this spokesman, it is hoped that 
some compromise can be worked out 
with the House conference group, but 
which will not bring flour-denied li- 
cense under its provisions. 

The Senate committee also killed 
the mandatory provision that $65 mil- 
lion of the ECA funds be earmarked 
for purchase of dry milk products. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ST. LOUIS MILLING, GRAIN 
CLUB HOLDS GOLF OUTING 


ST. LOUIS—The spring outing of 
the St. Louis Milling & Grain Club 
was held at the Algonquin Golf Club 
June 11. There were 95 members and 
guests in attendance. The afternoon 
was taken up with a golf tournament, 
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blind bogey, C. B. Barron took first 
prize, Frank Waddock second and the 
third prize went to N. P. Nelson. Low 
score on three par 3 holes: First 
prize to George Whyte, second prize 
to C. L. Douthett and third went to 
R. H. Dean. Low score on five blind 
holes: George L. Sparks took first 
honors, second went to D. B. Walker 
and third to Pete Knowlton, At din- 
ner D. W. Kleitsch, president, an- 
nounced the death of H. H. Savage, 
one of the oldest members of the 
club, June 3. 

The following guests were intro- 3 
duced and officially welcomed: John 
D. Wagner, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane; Elmer Decker and 4 
Anthony Wurm, James E. Bennett 
& Co.; V. B. Branon, Purina Mills; 
Jack Wathen, Cargill, Inc.; Wallie 
Reynolds and James Jackson, Chase 
Bag Co., and John Mitchell, Mercan- 
tile Commerce Bank & Trust Co. 

Two members were placed on the 
roster, Bruce Norris, Norris Grain 
Co., and Adrian G. Ehernberger, 
Valier & Spies Milling Company. 

Attendance prizes went to Arthur 
T. Leonhardt, Saxony Mills; A. C. 








Jones, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills; - 
E. W. Seele, Service Grain Co.; A. H. 

Davis, Lowell Hoit Grain Co., and = 
R. R. DeArmond, Merchants Ex- 

change. 





Excellent condition. 


your opportunity! 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY !! 


Poor health necessitates sale of my 1,600-sack flour mill. 
Located in north central Minnesota. 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern Railways. Here is 


Address 9432, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota a 
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WANTED — COMPLETE MODERN MA- 
chinery for 300- to 400-sack flour mill. 
E. J. Dalby, 42 Luverne Avenue, Minne- 
apolis 9, Minn. 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 

feed and elevator equipment. 

J. EB. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 


WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





good mill, 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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FOR SALE 


18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. All 
sizes and types. 

7—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3'x5’ and 4’x5’. 

4—Anderson No. 1 Expellers, com- 


plete, m.d. 

1—Louisville 6'x50’' Rotary Steam 
Tube Drier. 

3—Vacuum Shelf Dryers: 1 42x42, 6 
shelves; 2 38x43; 1-9 shelves and 
1-5 shelves; with condensers. 

1—Devine 5'x33’ Rotary Vacuum Drier. 

1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Heavy Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill with 2 
100 H.P., A.C. motors. 

1—Nordyke and Marmon 9x24" four 
Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 

100—Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper and 
Aluminum Jacketed Kettles, up to 


1,200 gal. capacity. 
71—Steel Vertical and Horizontal Tanks 
up to 100,000 gal. capacity. 
2—Steel Tanks, 50’ dia. x 33’, 45 deg. 
bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, each 
equipped with Redler conveyors 
and elevators to handle material 
from railroad track hoppers to 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 
1—Devine No. 11 Vacuum Shelf Drier 
with 17 40x42” heated shelves. 
1—Black and Clawson 36”"x81” Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 
4—Filter Presses, from 12x12” to 42x 
42”, plate and frame, open and 
closed delivery. 

1—J. H. Day Model 82 Ro-Ball Vi- 
brating Sifters with two screen 
decks, each 40’x10’, V-belt, 3 H.P. 
3/60/220-440 volt explosion proof 
motors. 

1—2,000-Ib. Powder Mixer, m.d. 
1—1,500-lb. Powder Mixer, m.d. 

Hammermills, Vibrating Screens, Dri- 
ers, Roller Mills, Tanks, Filter 
Pressers, Mixers, Packaging Ma- 
chinery, etc. 

Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 

Complete Details 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 


14-16 Park Row New York, N. Y. 




















A NOTE OF PRAISE 


RAISE for work well done is due 

the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Association. Organized a few years ~ 
ago, the Association in a short time 
has revolutionized wheat growing in 
this premier wheat producing state. 
The recent federal-state wheat: vari- 
ety survey shows that 60% of Kansas m 
wheat acreage is now seeded to the 
superior varieties promoted by the 
Association ... varieties unknown to ; 
commercial production five years ago 
... With resulting benefits to farmers, 
millers and bakers alike. 















LOREN JOHNSON 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 





BILL SUDDUTH 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 

















VOIGT MILLING CO. 
“"1 Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 








KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 
Milling Wheat 


Board of Trade Building Kansas City, Mo. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour!l 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 











ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 








A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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All Grades KANSAS BEST FLOUR 


7 


NATIONAL ALTALTAL ua co, CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS CO 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


ACME RYE WICHITA 1, KANSAS 








GIBRALTAR FLOUR 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 


WHoLeE WHEAT FLouR 


for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 























THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


atin 
Factories: 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 






























since - 7 
James Hichardson & dons 
Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ Res oti 

















Technical Information for Flour Salesmen 


* * * 
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Too Much Knowledge Can Be Detrimental 


By James R. Mulroy 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 


T is proper, I believe, to divide 
I this subject into two major divi- 
sions, namely, technical knowl- 
edge of flour and flour milling, and 
secondly, technical knowledge of bak- 
ing. On the first section of this sub- 
ject we are concerned with the flour 
salesman’s knowledge of his product. 
There is little question in my mind 
about the value to a salesman of 
knowledge of the flour milling proc- 
ess. Certain general information can 
help, but I believe a great amount 
of technical information on milling 
would be detrimental rather than 
helpful. It is a rare buyer who wants 
to discuss fine points of flour milling. 
I can see no point in a salesman be- 
ing able to discuss the proper cloth- 
ing for the third break sifter sections 
or the proper corrugation for coarse 
sizing rolls. After all, practically no 
two mill superintendents agree on 
many of these finer points of milling. 
The salesman must be primarily con- 
cerned with information that will 
help him make sales. 

Naturally it is well to have some 
general knowledge of flour milling. 
The salesman should know the main 
pieces of machinery in a flour mill, 
rolls, sifters, purifiers, etc. He must 
keep up with current items, such as 
the use of Entoleters on flour and 
be able to tell whether or not his 
flour has been so processed. But as to 


the why of a certain operation in 
milling, it seems fruitless knowledge 
to me: If he did know he probably 
could not explain it to his customer 
without ending up in an argument. 
He is better off to have confidence 
in the technical production people 
who make his product and to sell the 
buyer on the ability and responsibility 
of the-people who make the flour he 
is selling. 


Details Unimportant 


There are a thousand details in the 
milling of flour which I think are 
unimportant to the flour salesmen: 
some of these are labor costs, per- 
centage of bran and of shorts, proper 
wheat moisture at first break rolls—I 
could go on and make this a “reduc- 
tion to the absurd” but let’s pass on 
to the positive subjects. 

A knowledge of flour characteris- 
tics is far more important, but again 
this could get too technical and de- 
tailed to be of practical value. A flour 
salesman must know something of 
the baking characteristics of his prod- 
ucts: He must realize different flours 
have different uses. We often speak of 
flour of a lower grade, and this is 
not a 100% correct statement. A 
straight grade has a definite use and 
under certain conditions is a better 
flour than a short patent. It is a very 
simple matter to give you two rath- 
er extreme but conclusive examples 
of this fact. To make good Kaiser 
rolls no baker would use a top grade 
cake flour; he should use a good high 
gluten. The short patent is no good in 



















packaging operation! 


our Specialists 
help YOU... 


...A Woods representative is more than a 
salesman—he is an expert in the designing, 
manufacturing and handling of bag packages. 
He is eager to assist you in ensuring that your 
product is packaged and branded . . . efficiently 
... economically . . . attractively. Consult your 


Woods specialist about any phase of your 


WwooDSs4. 


Jute and Cotton BAGS 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
Montreal * Toronto * Ottawa + Welland * Winnipeg + Calgary 


Makers of the famous Woods Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing; 
Tents, Tarpaulins and other canvas goods; Woods Arctic Down Sleeping 


Robes and other rugged equipment for life in the Great Outdoors. 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 














The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 

















Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS “MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 





SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 


FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 

Castle Crescent 

Nelson Canary Corn Meal 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


\ 
\ 


L HOUSEHO, 


BUFFAto OATMEAL 


a : 
Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Ey Oats » WHEAT-He 
goitit eg e VITA-B (ess) CE 
QrEnd owik WHEAT GERM 


= 
HE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT —° MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
CARLE ADDRE VIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USE 











QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, , Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of an 
address given by James R. Mulroy, 
vice president and manager of the 
Alton, IL, plant of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., before the 29*h annual 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributérs at St. 
Louis recently. Mr. Mulroy said that 
he had “put together some ideas and 
added some personal opinion on the 
subject of a flour salesman’s technical 
information —we still cannot draw 
up foolproof specifications for success- 
ful selling.” ; 





this case and the straight is excellent. 
In rye bread baking a good first clear 
will put to shame any short patent. 
I: can be concluded that a flour sales- 
n.an should know the proper use for 
tie various types of flour he has to 
sell. 
Knowledge of Baking 


This leads us directly into the sec- 
o0.d-division which I mentioned earli- 
e , namely, technical knowledge of 
biking. It seems to be essential that 
te flour salesman have at least a 
‘alking” knowledge of baking and 
t!e principal problems of the baking 
irdustry. This makes a definite tie-in 
with his flour product. We are now 
concerned with such things as fer- 
mentation time, mixing time, toler- 
alice, loaf volume, etc. 

The salesman must know the char- 
acteristics of his own flour as well 
a those of competitive flours. He 
nust be able to recommend a grade 
with long fermentation and mixing 
time if that is required, or a grade 
with short time if that should be de- 
sirable. The salesman must recognize 
or find out through conversation the 
needs of the buyer and recommend 
the proper flour. It must be said here 
that many a salesman has lost a cus- 
tomer by selling the wrong flour on 
his first call. He can never get back 
in good standing. 

Jn this subject we have the major 
difficulty of the use of Kansas fiour 
vs. spring wheat flour. The salesman 
must be able to recognize the needs 
of his buyer and offer the propcr 
type of flour. Here we have the con- 
ditions of a large shop vs. a small 
shop, winter weather conditions vs. 
summer heat. Generally speaking 
there seems to be a definite advan- 
tage to the flour salesman to know 
the characteristics of his various 
grades of flour. 


The Principles of Baking 


In order to have a good understand- 
ing of this problem the salesman must 
know the principles of baking, name- 
ly, the action of yeast, of bakinz 
powder, etc. He should know basic 
formulas, timing and other factors. 


However, I can see no advantage in. 





PIONEERS MADE MORE 
THAN MEAL 
ie 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—At a recent 
civic celebration in a neighboring 
town, someone suggested that the city 
might set up a water mill on the 
courthouse square to demonstrate how 
the residents’ ancestors ground their 
corn meal. Another prominent citizen 
offered to set up an old-fashioned still 
as well—to show what else the pio- 
neers did with their corn. 





technical knowledge of formulas, mix- 
ing times, etc., which can only lead to 
arguments with the baker. No one 
likes to be told he does not know 
all there is to know about his own 
business and to suggest things which 
intimate such lack of knowledge is 
only asking for trouble. 

It has been our experience that, in 
general, a flour salesman does him- 
self more harm than good by having 
a little technical knowledge of bak- 
ing problems. 

However, it is certain a good sales- 
man must be able to offer the kind 
of flour the buyer needs or at least 
the kind the buyer thinks he needs. 
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He must have some knowledge of 
baking and flour requirements for 
certain shop conditions. He should 
know the price situation in the local 
bakery territory: The quality of com- 
petitive bakery products—not quality 
based on his personal opinion but on 
market demands and salability of the 
baked goods. 

This whole question is quite contro- 
versial, and I would like to sum up 
my opinion on the following basis: 

First. A certain talking knowledge 
of flour milling process is advan- 
tageous to the flour salesman but 
technical information is of little or no 
value. 
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Second. An understanding of the 
customers’ problems is of great value, 
but technical knowledge of baking 
will usually result in an argument. 

Third. Successful selling is best il- 
lustrated by the story of the two men 
who go into the bar. The first man 
says to No. 2: “How about a drink?” 
No. 2 says, “No, I don’t drink—but 
you twisted my arm so I'll take a 
Martini.” What’s the secret—certain- 
ly not technical information. 

Finally, and, I believe, conclusively, 
we have tried many times to send 
out a baker or a bakery service man 
to do a selling job: This practice has 
never been successful. 

































WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 
WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


"LAKURON” 
NORL 

THREE STARS 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


LIMITED 


TORONTO, CANADA 


FLOUR BRANDS 
CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE 
CROWN OF GOLD 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 











WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 











BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —"’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 





Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK : ARKANSAS 











“Johnson says he is in close touch 
with the heads of several big con- 
cerns.” 

“Yes, I know. He’s a barber.” 


¢¢¢ 


“Are you the girl who took my 
order?” asked the impatient man in 
a cafe. 

“Yes, sir,” the waitress replied. 

‘Well, I declare!”” he beamed. “You 
don’t look a day older!” 


¢$¢¢ 
Harry: What did your girl say when 
you asked her to share your lot? 
Jerry: She asked me if I had a 


house on it! 
¢?¢¢ 


Doc: Have you told Mr. Brown that 
he’s the father of twins? 
Nurse: Not yet. He’s shaving. 


¢¢ ¢ 


A visitor at the Capitol was accom- 
panied by his small son. The little boy 
watched from the gallery when the 
House came to order. 

“Why did the minister pray for all 
those men, Pop?” 

“He didn’t. He looked them over 
and prayed for the country.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


One night Joe came home with lip- 
stick on his collar. “Where did you 
get that?’ demanded the little wom- 
an; “from my maid?” 

“No,” Joe replied. 

“From my governess?” she snapped. 

“No,” repeated Joe, adding indig- 
nantly: “Don’t you think I have any 
friends of my own?” 

e¢@¢ @ 

A man burst right out laughing 
when they told him that the bank in 
his home town had failed. “Didn’t 
you have an account there?” he was 
asked. “Sure,” chuckled the chap, 
“but I had it in my wife’s name.” 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave: Chicago 9, Hl... 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








“2... of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


780-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 








Tanner - Evans -Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street 








New York, N. Y. 








ri Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 98 CABLE ADDRESS: COW! 





Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


SCHNEIDER 
BAKERY SERVICE 


434 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


] an FLOUR Graces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 














-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J 





7 Shanley Avenue 


THEO. STIVERS 
Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 
1527 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 








Carvin Hosmer, Stotte Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 











J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 




















KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








Francis M. Franco 


Blour 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 























Cable Address: ‘“DorrgacH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘Famed,’ London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoventTrRY,’’ London 


F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS IN 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED AND CEREAL 
PRODUCTS, COLONIAL PRODUCE, 
SPICES, COFFEE, SHELLAC. 

Botolph House 


10 Eastcheap LONDON, E. ©. 53 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 


VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room, Seething Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 and 
70, Penwortham Road, 
Sanderstead, Surrey 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“‘Trevethoe” 

17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 





Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH ¥ 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


“0 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “DipLomMA,"’ Glasgow 
WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR omnis 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 
Cc. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


W.H. Prtherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,” Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puitip,’’ Dundee 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 





Cable Address: 


Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 


H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
e . . e 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cable Address: ° ‘os’ 





LIVERPOOL LEITH 
» Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
DUBLIN BELFASF eee: Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 
Algemeene Handel-en 
CRAWFORD & LAW N. V. inidustrie Maatechappy 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
an Importers of: 
Hill ls Flours Offals - Starch 



































McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-108 Grafton Street, T’ublin 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: ““Gratns,’’ Glasgow 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


TARVO-MEELF ABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘'Tarvo,” Haarlem 





JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Ungerplein 2 ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 


N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING ' | 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS | 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,’’ Rotterdam; “Avanti,’”’ Antwerp 


COMMISSIEHANDEL “CEREALES”’ 
ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 


G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 


Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) | 





Established 1868 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


Established 1913 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: 

Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 


“Witburg”’ 
A. RUOFF & CO. 
Successors to SCHOFFER & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS ROTTERDAM 


Established 1855 


Invite correspondence with reliable 
American Mills. 


Cable Address: ‘"RuRODAM,”’ Rotterdam. 





GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Medium” 





Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: “‘Asbjornsta” 


OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: ‘Flormel,’”’ Oslo 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 


Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 


Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 





SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘Flourimport”’ 
interested to Represent 


Flour Mills in 
ECUADOR AND COLOMBIA 


RENE CRESPO B. 


Apdo 992 Apdo 3551 
Guayaquil Bogota 
Ecuador Colombia 


Bank Reference: The Sterling National 
Bank & Trust Co., 42nd St. at Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd. 


Laminated Bakery Package Research 
; Eagle Roller Mill Co. ~s 
Abilene Flour Mills Co. Lathrop Grain Corporation 


Lexington Mill ‘& Elevator Co. 


Enns Milling Co. 
Acme Flour Mills 


Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 


Alva Public Terminal Elevator Co. 
Alva Roller Mills 
Amber Milling Div. 


Equipment Engineering Co. 


Evans Milling Co. 


Longhorn Engineering Co. 
Loudonville Milling Co., The 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co. 


American Bakers Machinery Co 
American Cyanamid Co. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc 
American Flours, 
American Machine & Foundry Co 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Anderson Machine & Tool Works 


Feast, C. EB., & Co. 
Federal Mill, Inc. 


Finger Lakes Division of Arrow 


Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd. 


Maney Milling Co. 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. 
Marsh & McLennan, 


Appraisal Service Co., 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arnold Milling Co. 


Florelius & Ulsteen a/s ... 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
Flynn, John M., Co. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Lta.. 
Franco, Francis M. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. 


Mennel Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Midland Flour Milling Co. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau ... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Flour Mill Co. 


, A. E., Engineering Co. 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Milling Co. 
General Mill Equipment Co. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Blair Milling Co. 


Globe Milling Co. 
Godde, Albert, Bedin, Inc. 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, 
Gooch Milling & Blevator Co. 
Goodlander Mills Co. 

Great Bend Milling Co. 
Great Star Flour Mills, 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Bolle & Schilthuis .........seee+00++++ 55 onan Mittine &@ Mlevator Co ......... 30 MOrrisom MUMNE CO. ceeecessccreeveee 


Morrison Milling 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 
Morten Milling Co. 
Murray, D. J., Mfg. 


Bowersock Mills & Power Co. 
Bowman Dairy Co. 


Brey & Sharpless 


“¥ ‘ ; : : : : ; : ; ' ; : c ; : : National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
Brownold, M. &., Co. .....sceceeseccecs Co. 

Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Bryo Company, The 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 


Butler Manufacturing Company 


National Almond Products Co., Ine 
National Bakers Supply House Ass’n... 
National Cotton Council of America ... 
National Yeast Corp. ... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. 


Armbruster & ‘Larsen Co. 
Hachmeister, Inc. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co. 
Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd 
Harris, Upham & Co. niece 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 


New Era Milling Co. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Nootbaar, H. V. & Co. ..... 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co. 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator . 
Northern Publishing Co. 
Norton, Willis, Co. 
Norvell- Williams, 

Novadel-Agene Corp. 
N. W. Milla Sales Agency ........-+.... 


Cameron, John F., & Co. 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. 
Carr, P. B., & Carr, Pedro, Jr 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
Central Bag and Burlap Co. 
Chapman & Smith Co. 
Chatfield & Woods 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.... 
Chickasha Milling Co. 


Henkel Flour Mills . 


Holland-America Line ... 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. 

Howes, 8., Co., Inc. 


Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. 
Innis, Speiden & Co. .... 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Omega Machine Co. 


Church & Dwight Co., Inc Builders Iron Foundry) 


Coateworth & reveal Ltd. 


Colborne Mfg. Co. 


Colorado Milling & Blevator Co. Page, Thomas, Milling Co. 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 
Jas & Van Walbeek .. 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 
Jewell, L. R., & Son... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co. 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Lta. 
F. H., & Stein Bros. 
Pearistone, H. 8., Co. 


Commander-Larabee Milling ‘Co. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
Continental Grain Co. 

Corn Products Sales Co. 
Coulter & Coulter, Inc. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 
Crawford & Law 
Cream of Wheat Corp. .. 
Crespo B., Rene ... 
Crete Mills, The .... 
Crookston Milling Co. 


Penn, William, Flour Co. 
Petersen Oven Co. 
Pfeffer Milling Co. 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc. ... 
Pillman & Phillips ... 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ° e 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Division 


Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., ° 
Junction City Milling Co. 
Justesen, Brodr . 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. ... 
Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Kansas Grain Company 
Kansas Milling Co. 


Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. 
Procter & Gamble eee 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Associ- 


Davis-Noland- Merrill Grain Co. Kelly-Erickson Co. 


De Lisser, Andrew 
Despatch Oven Co. 
De Stefano, Ulysses 


ENESVSSSPAA ESS PEELED Kelly, William, Milling Co. 


Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc. 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co 
King, M. D., Milling Co 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. 


Detroit Diesel Engine Division 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Doughnut Corporation of America 
Dow Chemical Co. 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co 
Red Wing Milling Co. 
Research Products Co. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Riegel Paper Corp. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd 
Rodent Control Co. 
Rodney Milling Co. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 


Knickerbocker Mills 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc. 
Koerner, John B., & Co. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., 
Dunwoody Institute 

Durkee Famous Foods 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., “Lta.. 





Ross Milling Co. .......«.- recess Fes cee 
BRGE ee Dse GE GN ccc cwcccsccncvcvessess 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd. ......... 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 


Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co.......c.sceeee 


S 


St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc.... 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 


St. Regis Sales Corporation ...... eeee 


Saxony Mills 
Schneider Bakery Service 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 


Security Milling Co., Inc. .........e.e0% 


Seedburo Equipment Co. ............ eee 
Shellabai ger’s, Inc. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. ...... eece 
Shevelove, J. J. 
Short, J. R., Milling Co. 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
Signode Steel Strapping Co. ........... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ............. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Ce., Im... .ccccccece 


aces 
es S 


Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories ............ 
GG EN UT Abad babecsc cedecccesece 


Spokane Flour Mills "Co. 
Sprake & Co. 
Springfield Milling Corp. 


Sprout-Waldron & Co. ........seeeeeees 


Stanard- ‘way Division (Russell- Miller 

ME. SAD. 06240 0:00.20 6006 620060 
Standard Brands, Inc. ............. ee 
Standard Milling Co. ....... 


Stannard, Collins & Co. .....ceseeeeees 
Stivers, Theo. ........ TITTTiTT TTT 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc. eccccceccese 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. ...... 600606006 500606 
DePereee © MOON cc cccccccccesccess 
Stratton Grain Co. .... Cwerccccccees 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. eceeccccecere 
Strigik, GB. Bip GO. cecccccee Ceeerceeees 
Sullivan & Kennedy ........ rey ree ere 
BwiEtE GB GHA sevccsoccccecs COC oeccecce 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd. .......... 


Tennant & Hoyt Co. ...... ereeccccccce 


Tension Envelope Corp. .......+seee+: 


Terminal Flour Mills Co. ............ 


Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. 


Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. ..... 


Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. 


Tidewater Gram Ge. ececcccccecccesece 


Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc........... 


Toronto Elevators, Ltd. ...... evccccece 
TOME GOMER GH kc dc cvecdccccascceccs 
BEIRCRRD TET GO, cc ccccccccccecccs 
Twin City Machine Co. ............... 


U 


Uhlmann Grain Co. .. 


Union Machinery Co. ......... Svebcsase 
Union Pacific Railroad ............+++s 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. ........... 


U. 8. Hoffman Machinery Corp. ...... 


Urban, George, Milling Co. ........... 


Vv 


Valier & Spies Milling Company ...... 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders .......... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. ............ 
Verhoeff’s Meol-Import ..........++565 
Victor Chemical Works .........0see005 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. ...... 
Vim, Be Gig B GO ccccccccccvccccceccce 


VORRC BERTI GO. ccccccccccccccs ecees 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland Seeeecsece 


Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ..........2e0+05% 


Ww 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ............ 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc...... Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. .........e00. 
Wamego Milling Co. ......cccecccccess 


Watson & Philip, Ltd. .......0eeeeeeees 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. ........... 
Weber Flour Mille Co. ........eeeeeees 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co....... 
Western Assurance Co. ..........-- 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Lta.. 
Western Milling Co. ........steesesceees 
Western Star Mill Co. .........0-eeeees 
Western Waterproofing Co. ........... 
Wie B CO. ccccccccccccccccccccceses 
Whitewater Flour Mills Ge. covescoccece 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ...........505- 
Williams Bros. Co. ...... cee eeccccccces 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons............ 
Winthrop-Stearns, Imc. .......2-eeee0% 
Witeenburg, BE, TR. ccvedcccccccccccces 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. ........... seee 
WERE GO. cccccccccscvccccccccccccccecs 
Wolf Milling Co. ececccesceccecccccoccs 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. ......cceececcees 


Zanes, W. R., & OO. ...sseeeeees oecce 
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FLOUR PROCESSING NEEDS A €O-PILOT, TOO 


In flying an airliner, the co-pilot aids the captain in routine checks, 
helps carry the strain and gives needed assistance if an emergency should 
arise. 

In flour processing, too, a co-pilot can be invaluable. N-A’s Flour 
Service Division, for instance, has been “‘co-piloting” for over a quarter 
of a century in bleaching, maturing and enriching problems. Its products 
are standards of the milling field and you'll find its trained field staff and 
technical laboratories always ready to assist you and your own consultants. 


Why not let the ‘‘co-pilot” check-in today 
a call will bring him promptly. 





WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 
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-PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD: 


Is there a NURSE 
in the house? 


THERE MAY BE a potential nurse in your house or 
the house next door, and if there is . . . opportunity’s 
calling her! 


Today America has more nurses than ever before, but 
still more are needed. Far more people are going to 
hospitals (15 million in i946, compared with 10 million 


in 1940). And nurses, like everyone else, have shorter 
working hours now. 


This year, 50,000 student nurses are needed. For those 
who can qualify, the rewards are many: the rich satis- 
faction of helping to save lives and relieve pain . . . the 
opportunity of getting a splendid professional education 


. .. the privilege of working with skilled doctors and 
nurses. 


If you know a young lady who can qualify (she must 
be a high school graduate), ask her to call at a local 
hospital for information about a nursing education. You 
may be helping yourself at the same time—for every 
tenth American will be a hospital patient this year. 





